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Fred  was  lowered  into  the  cave  by  the  rope,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  leader 
of  the  band  raised  a  flaming  torch  and  cried:  “Spy!  You  shall  perish  for 

your  rashness  in  entering  this  place!” 


WORK  AND  WIN. 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Couneil  of  Ten 

OR, 

The  Plot  Against  His  Life 


By  Hal  Staudish 


CHAPTER  I. 

« 

FRED  RECEIVES  A  STRANGE  MESSAGE. 

I 

Fred  Fearnot,  Terry  Olcott  and  Evelyn,  Terry’s  sister, 
were  in  Chicago,  having  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Crosstown,  Michigan,  where  Fred  owned  some  timber 
land.  They  had  experienced  some  quite  exciting  adven¬ 
tures  up  there,  and  had  had  a  good  time  in  the  woods. 
Now  that  they  had  got  back  to  Chicago,  though,  they  met 
some  old  friends  at  the  Palmer  House,  and  these  insisted 
/that  they  should  remain  in  the  Windy  City  a  while  and 
enjoy  some  social  good  times. 

Colonel  Algood,  an  old  Southern  gentleman,  and  his 
two  beautiful  daughters,  Alice  and  Bessie,  fairly  insisted 
ihat  they  should  visit  at  their  beautiful  lakeside  home  at 
Kenwood.  Fred  really  felt  that  he  ought  to  return  to 
New  York  at  once,  but  finally  he  said : 

“  Colonel  Algood,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  invita¬ 
tion  to  us  to  visit  you  at  Lakeside.  We  had  not  intended 
to  remain  in  Chicago  more  than  a  day  or  two,  but  since 
you  press  us  so  hard  we  will  yield.” 

The  Algoods  were  delighted,  and  Alice  and  Bessie  ran 
up  and  fairly  hugged  Evelyn  and  cried  out: 

“We  will  have  such  a  fine  time.  Papa  s  new  steam 
yacht,  the  Nautilus,  will  be  in  commission  and  we  will 
take  a  cruise  on  the  lake.  Oh,  we  will  manage  to  have 
some  good  times.” 

“ft  is  very  good  of  you,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  enjoy 
it,”  said  Evelyn. 

Bessie-  Algood  was  a  charming  brunette,  but  Alice,  her 
si-iter,  was,  like  Evelyn,  a  blonde.  I  hey  were  very  charm¬ 
ing  girls  and  greatly  liked  wherever  they  went.  Colonel 
Algood  was  a  widower,  his  wife  having  died  a  few  years 
previous,  and  his  whole  life,  of  course,  was  centered  in  the 
two  girls.  Alice  and  Bessie  were  ardent  admirers  of  Fred 


and  Terry,  and  the  boys  thought  them  just  two  of  the 
nicest  girls  in  the  country. 

Lakeside,  which  was  the  name  of  Colonel  Algood’s 
estate  at  Kenwood,  wras  a  very  fine  place,  right  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  lake,  and  there  was  a  pretty  little  bay 
and  sandy  beach  in  front  of  the  house.  Colonel  Algood 
owned  a  very  handsome  steam  yacht,  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  make  some  quite  long  cruises,  even  up  into  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  with  her.  In  fact,  he  had  suggested  a  cruise  of 
this  sort  to  Fred  and  Terry,  and  of  course  the  two  boys, 
as  well  as  Evelyn,  were  delighted. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn  as  soon  as  they  had  accepted  the 
invitation,  “I  suppose  I  ought  to  write  home  to  Fredonia 
and.  tell  the  folks  of  our  purpose  to  remain  here.  I  knowr 
thef  are  expecting  us  to  return  at  once  and  they  may  be 
foolish  enough  to  worry  about  us.” 

“Evelyn,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,”  assented  Fred. 
“Your  mother  will  want  to  kmnv  where  you  are,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  relieve  her  anxiety.” 

So  Evelyn  wrote  to  her  mother  and  also  to  Mary  Ham¬ 
ilton,  her  chum  in  Fredonia,  a  pretty  little  town  in  New' 
York  State,  where  the  Olcotts  lived.  She  also  received 
letters  from  there  and  one  from  Mary,  in  which  she  ex¬ 
pressed  her  regrets  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  be  one 
of  the  party  in  the  Western  trip. 

“But,”  she  concluded,  “I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  home 
and  then  we  will  have  a  jollification.  Every  time  I  go  out 
on  the  street  great  numbers  of  people  ask  me  about  you 
and  the  boys,  and  they  want  to  know  when  you  are  coming 
home.” 

Evelyn  showed  this  to  Fred,  and  he  said : 

“Dear,  I  realize  that  we  have  many  friends  in  Fredonia, 
and  1  suppose  when  we  get  tired  of  roaming  over  the  earth 
we  will  settle  down  there.  It  is  pleasant  to  know'  lhat  you 
have  friends  and  that  there  is  one  spot  in  the  world  that 
you  can  really  call  home.” 


“Oh,  yes,”  assented  Evelyn,  “I  would  not  care  to  always 
he  on  the  move.  Certainly,  when  we  grow  older,  we  will 
want  to  give  up  traveling  about.  But  we  are  very  young 
yet.” 

‘‘Yes,  yes;  that  is  so,  and  the  only  time  to  travel  and 
see  the  world  is  when  you  are  young.  Besides,  Terry  and 
I  find  it  very  profitable  to  seek  enterprises  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  opportunities  are  greater.  We 
have  made  very  well  out  of  our  Michigan  lumber  deal,  and 
so  it  goes.” 

Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  were  very  highly  entertained 
at  Lakeside.  It  was  certain  that  Colonel  Algood  and  his 
pietty  daughters  enjoyed  their  visit  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  give  them  a  royal  good  time. 

They  went  cruising  on  the  lake  and  automobiling  along 
the  shore  and  out  over  the  Illinois  prairie,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoyed  themselves  finely.  They  remained  at  the 
Algoods  a  whole  week,  and  might  have  stayed  longer  but 
Fred  received  a  letter  from  a  certain  man  named  Price, 
who  had  been  trying  to  induce  him  to  invest  in  a  very  fine 
stock  farm  near  Pock  Island,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Biver.  The  inducements  which  Price  presented 
were  very ‘tempting  to  Fred,  who  knew  what  the  Illinois 
stock  farms  wTere,  and  that  they  were  valuable.  A  man 
named  Schultz  had  owned  the  farm,  but  he  was  in  bad 
health  and  wanted  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  large  sacrifice. 

When  Evelyn  heard  about  the  project  she  was  very 
much  interested,  for  she  dearly  loved  life  on  the  prairie, 
and  the  young  cattle  were  her  pets  anci  her  pride. 

“Mv,  my,  that  would  be  splendiu,  sh’fc  declared.  “I 
remember  my  fine  herd  of  Jersey®  fioTH*  .Crabtree, 
Texas,  and  what  a  fine  time  I  had  m01  ShfilP.  Move  to 
see  the  little  calves  growing  and  to  hancHs  Hfe  milk  and 
the  butter.  Oh,  I  think  it  far  ahead  of  any;  occupation 
one  finds  in  town.” 

“Dear,”  said  Fred,  “I  have  no  idea  of  going  into  the 
farming  business.  My  sole  idea  in  acquiring  this  farm  is 
to  turn  it  over  quickly  for  a  profit.  Price  is  simply  a  real 
estate  broker,  and  he  is  anxious  to  win  a  commission.” 

“Well,  Fred,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like  to 
live  on  a  farm.  However,  you  know  your  business  best, 
and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.” 

“I  think  we  can  have  a  very  fine  time  out  there  on  the 
prairie  farm,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  well  stocked  and  produc¬ 
tive,  and  thev  claim  that  Schultz  is  selling  because  of  ill 
health.  It  is  just  in  the  outskirts  of  a  small  town  called 
Kockville,  and  I  think  we  will  take  a  trip  out  there  and 
look  at  it.” 

Tern',  as  well  as  Evelyn,  had  no  objections  to  offer,  so 
all  were  soon  on  their  way  from  Chicago.  They  made 
parting  calls  on  the  Algoods  and  also  on  quite  a  number 
of  other  prominent  society  friends.  But  before  leaving 
Chicago  Fred  had  received  a  queer  letter  and  to  which  he 
was  compelled  to  give  some  credence.  It  read  thus: 

‘‘To  Mr.  Fred  Fearnot. — Your  days  are  numbered  and 
vou  have  got  to  die.  You  are  marked  and  may  drop  out  I 


at  any  moment.  Say  yours  prayers  while  you  can.  Yours, 

“One  of  the  Council  of  Ten.” 

Fred  showed  this  letter  to  Terry,  but  he  took  care  that 
Evelvn  did  not  see  it. 

V 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “it  is  very  queer  who  the  author  of 
the  strange  letter  is.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  work  of 
some  irresponsible  or  badly  deranged  person.” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  assented  Fred.  “I  shall  pay  no  heed 
to  it  for  a  time  anyway.  Of  course,  if  I  find  that  I  really 
have  an  enemy  who  seeks  my  life,  I  will  take  measures  to 
protect  myself.” 

Fred  could  not  understand  why  he  should  have  an 
enemy,  but  Terry  only  shrugged  his- shoulders  and  said: 

“It  is  quite  possible,  for  we  are  both  of  us  in  the  public 
eye  a  large  part  of  the  time.  There  is  a  great  deal 
written  and  told  about  us  and  there  are  plenty  of  danger¬ 
ous  cranks  who  have  a  mania  for  threatening  people  of 
prominence.  Even  the  President  of  the  Ignited  States 
receives  hundreds  of  letters  in  which  his  life  is  threat¬ 
ened,  though  he  does  not  see  them  all,  for  he  has  a  wise 
and  astute  secretarv  who  at  once  destrovs  them.  It  is  easv 
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enough  to  say  that  a  threatening  letter  is  only  a  bluff,  and 
is  written  by  some  irresponsible  person,  but  it  teaches  one 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  target  of  some  person’s  hatred,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  that  person  may  do.” 

“I  suppose  you  are  right,  Terry,  and  I  had  better  keep 
my  eyes  open.  It  seems  that  the  writer  of  this  signs  him¬ 
self  as  one  of  ten.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  and  there  is  a 
secret  cabal  seeking  my  life,  I  had  better  be  on  mv  guard.” 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  clicking  his  teeth,  “I’d  like  to  get 
my  hands  on  the  writer  of  that  letter,  and  I  will  wager 
he  wouldn’t  write  any  more  like  it.” 

“Terry,  I  would  pity  him,  knowing  what  I  do  of  you r 
merciless  disposition,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  think  I  would 
not  vrant  to  be  in  his  shoes.” 

When  the  train  rolled  into  Pock  Island,  that  pretty 
little  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Fred,  Terry  and 
Evelyn  w'ere  met  by  Chapman  Price,  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  Schultz  farm,  and  he  took  them  at  once  to 
the  Harper  House,  the  principal  hotel  of  the  town,  where 
they  registered  and  were  assigned  rooms. 

“Fearnot,”  said  Price,  “I  bid  you  welcome  to  Pock- 
Island,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  a  typical  Western  city. 
You  know,  Illinois  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  States 
of  the  Union  and  Pock  Island  is  one  of  its  smartest  little 
cities.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  have  heard  all  that  before,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  you,”  said  Fred.  “ThiVgrand  old  river  which 
makes  the  boundary  line  of  Iowa  pnd  Illinois  is  worth  a 
visit  here  to  see.” 

“Indeed  it  is.  Yqu  know. there  are  three  prettv  good- 
sized  cities  clustered  here,  Moline  and  Pock  Island.  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  Then  the  very  important 
government  arsenal  and  stores  on  the  island  here  art' 
worth  seeing.  This  was  once,  the  frontier  post,  and  is  to¬ 
day  the  distributing  point  for  the  West.” 
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Fred  and  Terry  were  very  much  interested.  Evelyn 
r.wused  herself  and  went  to  her  room,  but  the  boys  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hotel  office  with  Price,  who  was  very  com¬ 
municative. 

“1  am  sorry  to  say,”  he  declared,  “that  Schultz  is  away 
in  Germany  and  will  not  return  to  this  country  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever.  But  all  matters  connected  with  the  stock 
farm  are  in  my  hands  and  I  have  the  power  to  make  any 
deal  I  wish.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “We,  of  course,  must 
look  the  property  over  before  we  can  make  any  offer 
for  it.” 

“Certainly.  You  will  find  it,  though,  just  as  repre¬ 
sented.” 

Fred  then  asked  Price  many  questions  about  the  farm 
and  the  quality  of  the  stock  and  the  market.  Price  an¬ 
swered  all  questions  satisfactorily.  Just  then  a  man  came 
in  and  called  him  aside  for  a  few  moments,  and  Terry  said 

to  Fred : 

“I  believe  iPs  a  good  speculation,  Fred,  and  we  can't 
stand  to  lose  much  on  it  anyway.  If  the  deal  can  be 
made  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  it.” 

“I  think  so,  too,  Terry.” 

Price  now  came  back  and  he  asked : 

“ Gentlemen,  would  you  not  like  to  take  a  walk  out  on 
tiie  levee,  which  is  but  a  little  ways  from  here?  The  view 
fiom  there  is  very  beautiful.” 

“I,  for  one,  would  like  very  much  to  do  so,”  answered 
Fred.  “I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  river  from  the  cars  and 
1  must  say  it  looked  as  grand  and  resistless  as  ever.” 

Terrv  declared  also  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
the  invitation,  so  they  left  the  hotel  and  strolled  down  the 
street.  It  was  not  far  to  the  levee,  and  pretty  soon  they 
were  walking  along  and  viewing  the  river. 

It  was  a  mighty  volume  of  water,  and  as  they  looked  at 
it  Price  told  some  stories  about  it  which  were  interesting. 

“All  this  region  about  here  is  historic,”  he  said.  “This 
was  the  home  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  whose  chief. 
Black  Hawk,  was  their  leader  in  the  famous  Black  Hawk 
war.  He  was  a  very  famous  and  noble  chieftain,  and  he 
was  no  doubt  fighting  for  what  he  believed  to  be  his  rights. 
He  was  finally  killed  at  a  place  called  Bad  Axe,  some  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  river.  This  region  then  was  noted  for  its 
game,  and  to  this  day  you  can  find  traces  of  the  old  buf¬ 
falo  wallows  or  tracks  where  they  used  to  go  to  water.” 

“If  I  remember  the  history  of  the  matter,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  were  rathe*  a  superior  tribe  of  Indians,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh.  yes,  they  were.  They  were 'the  deadly  enemies  of 
the  Sioux,  and  rnanv  a  hard  battle  occurred  between  them. 
T  never  did  like  a  Sioux.  They  are  very  treacherous  and 
cruel.” 

“Price,”  spoke  up  Terry,  “the  current  of  this  river 
seems  very  powerful.  I  should  think  one  would  have  to 
he  a  prettv  good  swimmer  to  stern  it.” 

“Well,  T  should  say  so.  The  worst  of  it  is  there  is  a 
terrible  undercurrent  and  it  is  so  powerful  that  T  have 

'  en  heavv  lo 'j-  drawn  under  which  did  not  come  to  the 
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surface  again  for  several  hundred  yards.  It  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  venture  out  into  that  current,  and  the  lives  of 
many  reckless  swimmers  have  been  lost  in  the  past.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  should  think  it  dangerous.” 

There  wras  a  ferry  boat  which  plied  between  the  two 
cities  and  it  had  just  come  in  and  a  number  of  people  dis¬ 
embarked.  Among  them  was  a  party  of  three  rough- 
looking  men  and  they  were  evidently  in  a  troublesome 
mood,  for  they  wore  swearing  and  hurling  insulting  re¬ 
marks  at  the  other  passengers.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  them,  and  nobody  made  an  effort  to  restrain 
them. 

“By  George!  those  are  hard-looking  chaps,”  said  Terry. 
“It  looks  as  if  they  needed  a  lesson  in  civility.” 

“Oh,  nobody  wants  to  bother  them,”  remarked  Place. 
“They  are  harvesters,  and  they  come  up  the  river  every 
autumn  to  work  on  the  big  farms  and  help  harvest  the 
crops.  It  is  a  dangerous  time  for  anyone  to  be  abroad 
when  the  harvesters  are  coming  up  from  the  south,  for 
they  are  the  most  lawless  class  of  rascals  in  the  world.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  much  interested. 

“Don't  the  farmers  have  their  regular  help?”  asked 
Fred. 

“Oh,  yes,  but  you  know  the  farms  out  here  are  so  big 
that  it  is  impossible  to  harvest  the  crops  unless  you  em¬ 
ploy  a  large  number  of  extra  men.  These  fellows  come  up 
here  in  the  proper  season  and  as  soon  as  the  crops  are 
fully  harvested  they  get  their  money  and  go  back  south. 
They  are  wild  and  lawless  and  travel  in  such  gangs  that 
it  is  a  bad  thing  to  fall  in  with  them  in  a  lonely  place.” 

“Well,  certainly  those  three  fellows  look  the  part,”  said 
Fred.  “I  don’t  believe  they  will  go  far  before  some  officer 
of  the  law  will  land  them.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,”  laughed  Price.  “The  police 
don't  care  much  about  meddling  with  those  fellows  unless 
they  become  too  obnoxious.  They  are  banded  together  so 
strongly  that  an  attempt  to  arrest  any  of  their  number 
might  result  in  the  officer  making  the  arrest  being  singled 
out  and  made  a  mark  of  vengeance.  Oh,  they  are  a  hard 
lot.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  much  surprised,  bivt  they  might 
not  have  given  the  matter  further  thought  had  it  not  been 
for  an  incident  which  arose  at  that  moment.  The  three 
harvesters  were  coming  from  the  ferry  dock  and  a  poorly- 
dressed  but  quite  pretty  young  girl  was  going  down  to 
the  boat.  One  of  the  harvesters  saw  her,  and  he  suncr  out 
to  his  companions  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  kiss.  With 
that,  he  ran  up  and  threw  an  arm  about  her  waist.  Of 
course  the  girl  was  greatly  terrified  and  she  gave  a  loud 
scream. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  passengers  from  the  ferry 
stopped  and  gazed  at  the  scene,  but  not  one  of  them 
seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  young 
woman.  She  was  half  fainting  from  fright  and  was  trying 
hard  to  fight  the  villain  off,  and  with  that  Fred  and  Terry 
started  forward.  Price  sung  out: 
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“  1  wouldn't  meddle  with  them,  for  you  will  have  trou¬ 
bled 

“Thunder !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “Do  you  think  we  are  to 
stand  by  and  see  a  coarse  villain  like  that  insult  a  helpless 
girl?” 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “let  me  deal  with  the  cowardly 
skunk.” 

Terry  rushed  up  like  a  tiger  and  caught  the  brute  by 
the  shoulders  and  whirled  him  about.  The  girl  ran  to 
the  side  of  Price,  who  began  to  speak  encouraging  words 
to  her,  for  she  was  almost  in  hysterics. 

The  harvester  turned  on  Terry  like  a  wolf,  and  he 
snarled  out : 

“What  are  you  meddling  for?  I’ll  kill  you  for  it.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  Terry,  very  coolly.  “Before  I 
get  through  with  you  I  think  you  will  want  to  die  your¬ 
self.” 

The  fellow  then  uttered  some  awful  threats  and  swung 
at  Terry  in  a  vicious  manner.  Terry  simply  parried  the 
blow  and  gave  the  brute  a  terrific  uppercut  to  the  jaw, 
which  caused  him  to  half  turn  a  somersault.  He  struck 
so  hard  on  the  back  of  his  head  that  he  was  stunned  and 
could  not  get  up  onto  his  feet  for  some  moments 


CHAPTER  II. 


AT  THE  SCHULTZ  FARM. 


It  was  a  terrible  blow  that  Terry  had  given  the  brutal 
harvester,  but  nobody  knew  better  than  Terry  that  such 
fellows  couldn't  be  dealt  with  in  any  easy  manner.  The 
fellow  rolled  over  and  over,  and  when  he  finally  got  to  his 
feet  he  was  weak  and  staggering,  as  well  as  very  much 
astonished. 

He  began  to  limp  and  groan,  for  he  had  wrenched  his 
hack  in  the  fall,  and  his  companions  now  came  up  hotly 
and  all  ready  to  help  him.  Fred  stood  back,  for  he  did 
not  intend  to  take  part  in  the  affair  unless  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be,  for  Terry  was 
usually  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

One  of  the  harvester's  companions  confronted  Terry 
and  exclaimed : 

“What  do  ye  mean  by  hittin'  my  friend  over  there?” 

“I  didn't  hit  him  over  there,  I  hit  him  in  the  jaw,” 
said  Terry,  facetiously. 

“Oh,  say,  you're  funny,  ain't  ye?  I’d  like  to  see  you  hit 
mo  l’ke  that.” 


“All  right,”  said  Terry,  and  quicker  than  thought  he 
landed  a  hard  drive  on  the  fellow's  jaw,  and  he  almost 
turned  a  somersault.  He  got  up  in  a  dazed  way  and, 
milling  his  jaw,  stared  at  Terry. 

“Good  Lord  !  did  you  hit  me?” 

“Have  you  just  found  it  out?”  laughed  Terrv.  “Tf  vou 
don't  believe  it,  come  over  here  and  I  will  hit  you  again.” 

“No,  you  won't.  I'd  rather  be  kicked  by  a  government 


mule.  I  never  got  such  a  crack  in  my  life.  Have  you  got 
a  club  up  your  sleeve?” 

“Only  the  club  that  nature  gave  me,”  said  Terry. 
“That  is  good  enough  for  such  fellow’s  as  you.” 

“Boss,”  said  the  other  harvester,  “it  may  be  funny  to 
you,  but  you’ve  knocked  down  two  of  my  friends  and  I'd 
like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  it  ?” 

“I  will  tell  you  what  I  meant,  if  that  will  do  you  any 
good.  I  meant  to  teach  them  a  lesson  not  to  insult  young 
Women  on  the  street.  If  you  would  also  like  a  lesson  I'll 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  you.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  you  can  do  it.  But  I’m  not  going 
to  have  ^ny  rough-and-tumble  with  you,  for  you  are  only 
a  boy  and  might  get  hurt.” 

“Oh,  don’t  you  mind  that  at  all.  If  you  think  you  can 
avenge  your  friends’  wrongs,  now  is  a  nice  time  to  try  it,” 
said  Terry.  “What  is  more,  1  want  you  to  go  to  that  poor 
girl  and  apologize  to  her  for  your  conduct.” 

“Boss,  it  warn’t  me.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  were  one  of  the  gang,  and  that  is  just 
the  same.” 

With  that,  the  fellow  answered  that  he  would  not  do  as 
Terry  demanded,  and  he  said: 

“Boss,  vou  have  no  reason  to  interfere  in  matters  which 
do  not  concern  you,  and  some  time  you  will  get  into  trou¬ 
ble.” 

“No  time  like  the  present,”  said  Terry,  coolly.  “If  you 
think  you  can  get  me  into  trouble,  I  w’ould  be  pleased  to 
have  you  try  it.” 

At  this  moment  the  young  girl,  who  had  now  been 
somewhat  pacified  by  Price,  called  out : 

“Oh,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  villains  arrested.  It  is 
not  safe  for  a  respectable  young  girl  to  walk  the  streets,^ 
for  such  men  as  these  insult  one  at  every  step.  I  am  glad 
you  punished  the  villains,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.” 

Terry  answered  that  he  was  glad  to  have  been  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  he  added : 

“Miss,  I  think  you  will  be  safe  from  the  persecutions 
of  these  men  now,  I  am  going  to  complain  of  them  to  the 
chief  of  police.”  .  ^ 

“Oh,  you  are  very  kind,  sir,  and  I  shall  not  forget  you.” 

The  three  harvesters  were  now  very  mad,  and  they 
seemed  to  confer  together  for  some  moments,  and  then, 
as  Fred  and  Terry  started  to  move  away,  they  came  for¬ 
ward  as  if  to  close  in  on  Terry.  Instantly  Fred  called 
out : 

“Stop  where  you  are  !  Three  against  one  is  unfair  odds, 
and  I  will  take  a  hand  in  this  affair  myself.” 

“Say,  mates,  we’ve  got  to  punch  the  two  of  'em,  and  if 
you'll  take  the  other  fellow  I'll  handle  this  one,”  said  one 
of  the  toughs,  and  he  ran  forward  like  lightning  and  had 
nearly  grappled  with  Fred  before  he  actually  realized 
what  the  fellow's  purpose  was.  But  Fred  broke  away  from 
his  grip  and  gave  him  a  terrible  blow  fair  in  the  solar 
plexus.  It  doubled  him  up  like  a  jackknife,  and  he  began 
yelling  and  gasping: 
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“Oil,  Lord!  Oh,  Lord!  I'm  done  for!  1^'s  my  last 
bioat h,  mates!  Kill  him!” 

Tut  Terry  was  sailing  into  the  other  two  villains,  and 
he  was  smashing  them  right  and  left.  He  knocked  one  of 
them  down,  and  then  rushing  in  he  caught  the  other  fellow 
by  the  hips  and  threw  him  clear  over  his  head.  He 
landed  on  his  back,  and  when  he  got  .up  he  seemed  very 
much  surprised  and  did  not  seem  to  know  just  where  he 
was.  The  three  harvesters  had  now  had  enough  and  the 
fellow  Terry  had  knocked  down  backed  away  and  asked: 

“Boss,  who  are  you?  I  never  knew  a  man  who  could 
hit  so  hard,  and  I'd  like  to  know  your  name,  for  I  think 
you  must  be  a  prize  fighter.” 

“You  are  wrong  there,”  said  Terry.  “I  am  not  a  prize 
fighter,  though  I  know  something  about  boxing,  which  I 
see  you  don't.  Now,  I  advise  you  three  rascals  to  go  on 
about  your  business  and  to  be  careful  how  you  insult  ladies 
on  the  public  street.” 

Quite  a  number  of  the  ferry  boat  patrons  had  gathered 
to  see  the  affair,  and  one  man  called  out  that  it  w7as  a 
good  thing,  and  the  three  ruffians  wrere  well  taken  care  of. 
Another  advised  Fred  and  Terry  to  call  the  police  and 
have  them  arrested. 

“Mister,  they  may  be  very  noted  gamblers  and  crooks. 
They  are  not  harvesters  as  I  believe.  Call  the  police !” 

But  neither  Fred  nor  Terry  took  the  pains  to  do  this. 
They  allowed  the  three  ruffians  to  slink  away,  which  they 
did,  and  quickly  vanished  behind  some  piles  of  lumber. 
The  young  girl  was  now  recovered,  and  she  thanked  Fred 
and  Terry  for  interceding  for  her,  and  went  on  her  way. 
Several  of  the  ferry  boat  patrons  expressed  their  opinions 
of  the  affair,  and  one  man  said: 

-  “It  is  time  that  these  lawless  gangs  of  ruffians  should 
be  held  in  check.  The  day  is  coming  when  they  will  be 
compelled  to  observe  the  law,  which  they  have  no  respect 
for  at  present.” 

“But,  as  Fred  and  Terry  walked  back  to  the  hotel, 
Chapman  Price  said : 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
this  matter.  I  know  that  those  fellows  wjll  try  to  get 
back  at  you.  The  Council  of  Ten  may  hear  of  it,  and  then 
you  will  be  bad  off,  indeed,  for  if  you  come  under  its  ban 
vou  are  done  for.” 

•r 

Fred  and  Terry  gave  a  great  start,  and  Fred  called  out: 
f  What’s  that?  The  Council  of  Ten?  Who  are  they?” 
Well,  Mr.  Fearnot,  I  only  know  that  they  are  an 
association  of  blacklegs  and  thieves,  and  that  they  are 
bound  by  secret  oaths  and  have  passwords  and  grips  and 
all  the  system  of  a  regular  secret  society.  They  have  per¬ 
formed  some  very  great  outrages  in  the  country  also.  In 
fact,  thev  are  the  terror  of  the  two  States  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  Even  murder  is  among  their  crimes,  and  anyone 
who  receives  a  death  order  from  them,  will  surely  die. 
Thev  operate  all  over  the  country,  but  their  rendevous  is 
in  Kockville  near  the  Schultz  farm.  Oh,  they  are  a  dan¬ 
gerous  crang  and  you  will  do  well  to  keep  shy  of  them.” 

The  two  boys  were  greatly  surprised,  as  well  as  inter- 
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csted.  At  once  Fred  blurted  out  that  he  had  received  a 
warning  message  from  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  Price  held 
up  his  hands. 

“My,  my!  I'm  afraid  it's  all  off,”  he  said.  “I  can  see 
the  whole  tiling,  for  I  know  that  the  “Ten”  want  the 
Schultz  farm  for  a  retreat,  and  they  are  likely  to  get  it. 
Fearnot,  you  will  be  very  foolish  to  butt  against  this  hard 
gang.  They  will  surely  get  the  best  of  you.” 

“Will  they?”  said  Fred,  grimly.  “Well,  we  will  see 
about  that.  I  can’t  imagine  what  their  purpose  is  in  send¬ 
ing  me  such  a  warning  or  why  they  should  plot  against  my 
life.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  getting  interested,  and 
I  am  going  to  find  out  about  it.” 

Price  seemed  to  change  greatly,  now  that  he  had  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  mysterious  Council  of  Ten  had  sent  Fred  a 
warning,  and  his  face  was  very  pale  and  his  manner  very 
nervous.  Fred  noticed  this,  and  he  persisted  in  drawing 
from  the  fellow  all  he  could  about  the  secret  society  of 
crooks. 

“Fearnot,”  said  Price,  “I  don't  know  one  of  the  gang, 
nor  do  I  know  who  they  are.  I  only  know  that  they  are 
greatly  dreaded  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  if 
anyone  is  warned  or  marked  by  them  that  person  is  very 

soon  found  dead.” 

% 

Fred  gave  a  whistle. 

“That  is  encouraging,  I  must  say,”  he  said.  “It  seems 
that  they  have  marked  me,  then.” 

“Yes,  I  should  say  they  had,  and  if  it  was  me  I'd  take 
the  next  train  East.  I  should  call  the  deal  for  the  Schultz 
farm  all  off.  I  am  convinced  the  Council  of  Ten  will  make 
it  tough  for  any  person  who  attempts  to  run  that  farm. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  real  reason  why  Schultz 
wants  to  sell  his  farm  and  why  he  has  gone  oft'  to  Europe. 
He  didn’t  dare  to  stay  here.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “That  is  certainly  a 
bad  state  of  affairs.” 

Price  then  went  on  to  tell  them  how  Schultz  had  in  vain 
tried  to  operate  his  farm.  His  young  stock  sickened  and 
died  and  the  buildings  were  several  times  found  on  fire. 
Schultz  did  his  best  to  fight  the  gang,  but  they  seemed  to 
be  too  strong  for  him,  and  after  several  very  close  calls  for 
his  life  he  was  seized  with  awful  terror  and  sailed  for 
Germany  and  the  Fatherland.  He  had  left  the  property 
in  the  hands  of  Price  with  orders  to  sell  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Of  course  Price  wanted  to  realize  the  very  large 
commission,  so  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  a  sale  of  the 
farm. 

Of  course  Fred  and  Terry  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
story,  and  when  Price  advised  them  to  abandon  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  procure  the  farm  Fred  only  laughed  and  said  : 

“Oh,  I  don’t  believe  any  secret  society  is  going  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  us  what  we  shall  or  shall  not  do.  I  am  going  right 
ahead  with  mv  plans,  and  if  the  farm  is  what  you  sav  it 
is  I  shall  buy  it.  You  will  not  be  afraid  to  give  me  the 
papers?” 

“No,  no;  T  am  ready  to  do  that.  But  I  don’t  believe 
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you  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  matter.  It  may  mean  1  “Fearnot  and  Olcott,  I  have  often  thought  of  you,  and 
your  life.”  i  wondered  if  you  would  ever  forget  the  great  wolf  hunt  we 

“Thunder!  that  don’t  frighten  me.  Now,  when  you  are  had  down  there  in  the  hills?  I  never  had  so  much  sport 
ready,  we  will  go  out  and  take  a  look  over  the  farm  with  a  in  my  life,  for  I  believe  we  got  sixty  pelts  that  day.” 


view  to  its  purchase.” 


“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  remember  it  well.  It  wa- 


“Well,  you  will  find  it  just  as  I  have  represented,”  said  your  first  experience  and  you  were  afraid  of  the  crea- 
Price.  “I  will  take  you  out  there  at  once  if  you  wish,  tures.” 

Can  you  both  ride?”  :  “Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  yet  recovered  from 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Fred,  “we  have  spent  many  years  in  that  feeling  of  fear,  or,  rather,  aversion.  If  there  is  a 
Texas  and  have  ridden  the  wildest  bronchos.”  hideous  and  disgusting  animal  in  the  world,  it  is  a  timber 

“Well,  you  will  not  mind  the  saddle  then.  We  will  Wolf.” 


gallop  out  to  the  farm.” 

Price  led  the  way  to  a  stable,  and  he  engaged  three 
horses  to  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  He  shook  his  head 
solemnly. 

“These  people  may  have  lots  of  money,  but  they  cannot 
make  a  more  fatal  mistake,”  he  muttered.  “They  will 
certainly  be  killed.” 

Terry  chanced  to  overhear  this,  but  he  said  nothing  to 
Price.  The  livery  stable  keeper  soon  had  the  horses  ready, 
and  as  they  mounted  Fred  said: 

“Terry,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  send  word  to  Evelyn  that 
we  are  going  out  to  see  the  farm,  for  during  our  absence 
she  might  worry.” 

“That’s  right,  Fred.  Why  can’t  we  ride  over  to  the 
hotel  and  let  her  know?” 

“Why,  of  course  we  can.” 

So  they  rode  around  to  the  hotel,  and  when  Evelyn 
heard  of  their  purpose  she  expressed  a  wish  to  go  with 
them.  But  Fred  said: 

“I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  a  good  plan,  Evelyn,  for  we 
shall  have  to  be  very  busy  looking  over  the  farm  and  you 
might  feel  that  we  were  neglecting  you.” 

“My,  my!  I  don’t  mind  that,  for  I  can  amuse  myself,” 
she  laughed.  “Now  1  am  just  as  anxious  as  you  to  see  the 
farm,  and  I  think  you  will  be  real  mean  to  leave  me 
behind.” 

Fred  looked  at  Terry,  and  for  a  moment  there  was 
silence.  Of  course.  Price  knew  that  the  boys  didn’t  want 
Evelyn  to  know  anything  about  the  Council  of  Ten  and 
its  warning.  Prince  went  up  to  Fred  and  said  in  an 
undertone : 

“There  is  no  reason  for  bringing  the  subject  up  in  her 
presence,  and  I  don’t  see  why  she  cannot  go.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Fred,  and  then  he  turned  and 
said : 

“Dear,  we  will  ride  back  to  the  stable  and  get  a  horse 
for  you,  and  in  the  meantime  you  may  be  getting  ready.” 


“By  George!  that’s  right,”  sung  out  Terry.  “They  are 
worse  than  snakes.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Hardy,  “you  can  grind  a  snake’s  head 
under  your  heel,  but  the  wolf  gives  you  a  hard  chase. 
For  that  matter,  I  don’t  want  any  part  of  either.” 

Hardy  then  tried  to  draw  from  Fred  and  Terry  what 
their  business  was  in  Rock  Island,  but  Fred  made  evasive 
answers,  and  as  Evelyn  had  now  mounted  they  galloped 
away. 

Price  rode  ahead,  for  he  knew  the  wa}r,  and,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  city,  they  followed  a  road  up  the  Rock  River  Val¬ 
ley.  After  a  while  they  turned  northward  and  saw  a  little 
village  nestling  on  the  river  bank,  and  Price  called  out : 

“Gentlemen,  this  is  Rockville,  and  the  farm  buildings 
are  only  a  mile  out  there  beyond  that  grove  of  bottom 
woods.  I  think  you  can  partly  see  them.” 

It  needed  only  a  glance  for  Fred  and  Terry  to  see  that 
the  farm  was  really  in  a  very  fertile  region.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  best  quality  of  land  and  the  whole  place  looked 
capable  of  bearing  great  crops.  But  the  fields  were  not 
planted  and  the  pastures  had  but  few  young  cattle  in 
them.  Grass  had  grown  over  the  driveway  and  there  was 
a  general  air  of  neglect.  Of  course,  since  Schultz  had 
departed  for  Germany  the  place  had  been  unworked. 

Fred,  however,  saw  that  it  was  a  wonderful  farm,  and, 
in  fact,  as  his  eye  took  it  all  in  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  better  one. 

“By  George!  it  is  really  a  fine  farm,  Terry,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “Properly  conducted,  a  fortune  could*  be  taken 
off  it.” 

“Well,  perhaps  so,”  grumbled  Teiry.  “For  my  part,  I 
wouldn’t  give  a  cent  for  the  best  farm  on  earth.” 

“My,  my !  you  don’t  mean  that,  Terry.  It  is  a  fact  that 
husbandry  is  the  natural  and  best  life  for  mankind.” 

“Maybe  it  is,”  assented  Terry,  “but  when  it  comes  to 
choosing  between  a  scythe  and  a  desk,  I  think  I  would 


Evelyn  was  very  much  delighted  and  she  went  to  her  decide  in  favor  of  the  latter.” 


room  to  put  on  her  habit,  while  Fred  rode  down  to  the 


“Oh,  well,  I  know  you  better  than  that,  Terry  Olcott.' 


stable  and  ordered  another  horse.  He  secured  the  animal  laughed  Fred.  “When  we  had  the  ranch  in  Texas  vou 
and  led  it  back  to  the  hotel.  Quite  a  number  of  people  sat  J  were  0*e  most  interested  of  all." 

on  the  piazza  of  the  Harper  House,  and  suddenly  a  man  I  “Yes,  but  ranching  isn’t  fanning.  It  was  easy  enough 
whom  f  red  and  ferry  had  once  met  in  Mexico  named  j  to  jump  onto  a  fine  pony  and  ride  the  range  all  day  But 
Hardy  sprung  out  of  his  chair,  and,  rushing  down  to  the  j  this  digging  and  planting  business  T  don't  like  ” 
rurb,  addressed  them.  He  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  “Mv,  my,  Terry,”  spoke  up  Evelyn.  “T  don't  see  why 
them  and  asked:  I  you  should  say  that.  Think  how  fascinating  it  is  to  see 
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your  crops  growing  and  your  young  cattle  and  sheep  com¬ 
ing  up.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  lovely.”  ' 

“Evelyn  has  the  fever  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “She 
would  make  a  typical  farmer's  wife.” 

‘AY ell, “  said  Evelyn,  “you  will  all  admit  that  farming 
is  the  most  natural  and  healthiest  of  occupations.  Didn’t 
the  old-time  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Canaan  have  their 
flocks  and  their  pastures  and  live  the  primitive  life? 
Why,  it  is  the  only  real  natural  life.” 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Terry;  “but  if  every  man  was  a 
farmer  and  there  were  no  business  men,  tile  farming  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  rather  overdone.” 

“Oh,  well,  as  for  that,”  said  Fred,  “you  have  got  to  use 
a  certain  amount  of  business  tact  and  judgment  in  the 
conducting  of  a  big  farm.  If  we  acquire  this  farm  I  in¬ 
tend  to  run  it  on  strict  business  principles.” 

They  now  rode  up  into  the  farm  yard  and  Fred  saw 
that  there  were  a  comfortable  set  of  buildings,  though 
there  was  no  barn,  only  some  cowsheds,  for  the  Western 
farmers  stock  their  hay  on  the  prairie. 

The  place  was  well  supplied  with  water  and  it  was  quite 
remote  from  any  other  dwelling,  the  nearest  neighbor 
being  a  mile  away.  In  fact,  there  were  a  thousand  acres 
in  the  farm,  and  all  the  planting  was  done  by  machinery, 
the  great  corn  fields  covering  hundreds  of  acres.  As  the 
fields,  however,  had  not  been  planted  for  over  two  years, 
there  were  no  crops  to  harvest,  and  the  only  work  on  the 
place  at  present  was  the  care#  of  about  one  hundred  head 
of  young  stock  and  fifty  or  more  fine  milch  cows. 

A  couple  of  men  lived  in  a  cabin  at  the  other  end  of 
the  farm  and  cared  for  the  cattle,  but  the  farm  buildings 
themselves  had  not  been  occupied  since  the  owner  had 
left.  Things  seemed  badly  out  of  repair,  but  Fred  saw 
that  it  would  not  require  much  time  or  money  to  put  the  ! 
buildings  in  thoroughly  good  order.  He  and  Terry  looked 
the  place  over  carefully,  and  they  were  highly  pleased. 
Evelvn  was  delighted,  and  as  she  stood  in  the  shade  of 
the  fringe  of  maples  which  surrounded  the  house  and 
looked  out  over  the  wide  prairie  which  was  like  a  floor 
she  clapped  her  hands. 

“My,  but  this  is  lovely!  I  will  have  a  little  pony  and 
ride  all  over  the  place,”  she  called  out. 

“Well,  it  looks  to  me  like  a  bargain  at  the  price  named,” 
said  Fred.  “Price,  I  think  we  will  close  on  the  terms.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Price,  “the  farm  is 
yours.  I  will  make  out  the  papers  to-morrow.” 

“Then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  once 
occupy  the  place?” 

“None  at  all,  except  what  you  already  know,”  said 
Price  in  a  low  tone,  and,  glancing  at  Evelyn.  But  Fred 
laughed  and  said : 

“1  must  engage  a  competent  man  as  supervisor.  I’ll 
wager  Sirn  Hardy,  the  fellow  who  spoke  to  us  down  at  the 
I lar;>er  House,  will  take  the  job.” 

“Of  course  he  will,”  put  in  Terry.  “He  is  just  the 
man  for  that,  Fred,  for  I  recall  the  fact  that  he  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer.” 


Just  then  the  thud  of  horses’  hoofs  sounded,  and,  look¬ 
ing  around,  they  saw  a  man  riding  a  black  pony  coming 
into  the  yard.  He  was  very  tall  and  dark,  with  a  pointed 
beard.  At  sight  of  him  Fred  looked  at  'Terry  with  an 
exclamation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  BUYS  THE  FARM. 

“By  George,  Terry,”  said  Fred  in  an  undertone,  “do 
you  remember  that  chap?  We  have  met  him  before.” 

“My,  yes;  he  is  Rod  Gilson,  and  we  had  trouble  with 
him  once  out  in  Arizona.  He  was  the  bad  man  of  the 
place  then.” 

“Yes,  yes,  and  we  drove  him  out  of  the  town  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  rifle.  Of  course  he  will  remember  us.” 

“Gilson,  for  that  was  the  man’s  name,  pulled  up  his 

pony  and  glanced  around  him.  If  he  knew  or  remem- 

* 

bered  Fred  and  Terry,  he  certainly  did  not  show  it,  but 
looking  at  Price,  he  said: 

“Are  you  Chapman  Price?” 

“That’s  my  name.” 

“Well,  have  you  got  the  selling  of  this  farm?” 

“I  have,”  answered  Price. 

“Good  !  I  have  come  to  buy  it.” 

“I’m  mighty  sorry,”  said  Price;  “but  you  are  too  late. 
These  gentlemen  here  have  just  bought  it.” 

Gilson  turned  and  stared  at  Fred  and  Terry,  and  they 
saw  a  bad  light  in  his  eyes,  and  he  sneered: 

“Oh,  well,  ’they  don’t  mean  business,  and  I  do.  The 
papers  haven’t  been  passed,  have  they?” 

“No,  not  yet.”  ^  / 

“That’s  enough,  then,  and  if  you  will  mount  and  ride 
down  to  Rock  Island  with  me,  we  will  settle  things  up 
quickly.” 

The  fellow  bent  a  terrible  gaze  on  Price,  and  Fred  saw 
that  the  real  estate  agent  was  white  and  trembling.  In¬ 
stantly  Fred  stepped  forward: 

“Excuse  me,”  he  said,  “but  he  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  our  claim  on  this  place  is  prior  to  yours,  and  we 
shall  assert  it.”  * 

“Thunder!”  exclaimed  Gilson.  “Will  you  tell  me  who 

vou  are?” 

%> 

“Certainly.  My  name  is  Fearnot.” 

“Oh,  I  think  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  you  are  a  dead 
shot  and  a  fighter.  So  you  want  to  buy  this  farm,  eh  ? 
Will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  about  farming?” 

“As  much  as  you,  I  guess,”  said  Fred.  “If  I  did  not,  I 
would  never  think  of  trying  it.” 

“My,  but  you  are  pretty  sharp-spoken !  What  do  you 
expect  to  do  here?  I  don’t  see  how  you  could  find  it 
profitable,  for  1  always  supposed  your  wits  would  enable 
you  to  make  a  living  at  something  better.” 

“There  is  nothing  better,”  said  Fred.  “This  is  a  very 
fine  farm,  and  it  can  be  made  to  pay.  I  have  been  told 
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that  geologists  have  asserted  that  heavy  and  prolitable 
coal  beds,  of  the  soft  variety,  lie  under  this  farm,  and  I 
am  going  to  sink  a  shaft  and  ascertain  if  this  is  true.  It 
is  my  impression  that  I  have  secured  a  valuable  property.” 

With  that,  the  man  Gilson  grew  very  rod  in  the  lace 
and  he  glanced  at  Fred  in  a  fiendish  way. 

“You  haven’t  got  it  yet,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  if  you 
knew  a  few  things  you  wouldn't  want  it.  The  original 
owner,  Schultz,  found  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  it, 
and  he  had  to  give  it  up.  I  don't  say  the  place  is  haunted, 
but  there  is  an  evil  spell  over  it.” 

“It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  this  does  not  seem  to 
hinder  you  in  your  attempt  to  buy  it.” 

Gilson  flushed  and  then  grew  dark.  He  snapped  out : 

“Well,  if  you  get  ahead  of  me,  you  will  pay  for  it,  for  I 
am  not  used  to  being  cheated  out  of  anything  I  want. 
Price,  I  tell  you  that  you  will  give  this  man  his  deed  at 
your  peril.  You  know  well  enough  that  I'm  a  man  of  my 
word.” 

Price  was  white  as  a  sheet  and  trembling,  and  could 
only  mumble  a  reply.  But  Fred  turned  and  said: 

“I'll  give  you  protection  against  this  villain,  and  he 
shall  do  you  no  harm.  You  will  return  with  us  to  Rock 
Island  and  we  will  have  the  deeds  passed.” 

“  Fearnot,”  said  Price  in  a  very  low  tone,  “if  I  was  you 
I  would  give  up  the  farm,  for  he  is  a  very  vindictive  and 
revengeful  man,  and  he  will  try  to  do  you  harm.” 

“Oh,  well,  that  does  not  frighten  me,  Price.  I  have  the  j 
refusal  of  this  farm,  and  I  am  going  to  run  it,  in  spite  of  j 
this  man  Gilson  or  this  Council  of  Ten,  or  anyone  else. 
Now,  you  will  not  dare  to  set  me  aside,  and  I  demand  the 
deed.” 

Price  turned  to  Gilson. 

“My  friend,”  he  said,  “the  farm  is  sold  to  Mr.  Fearnot, 
and  it  can't  be  helped.  You  are  just  too  late,  but  you 
can’t  blame  me,  for  I  am  only  the  agent.” 

“I  can  and  do  blame  you!”  snapped  Gilson.  “If  you 
deed  the  farm  to  him  instead  of  me,  you  will  regret  it  to 
the  last  day  of  your  life.” 

With  that,  he  turned  and  rode  away.  All  this  while 
Evelyn  had  been  a  silent  listener,  but  now  she  said : 

“My,  but  I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  that  man.  I  can  see 
that  he  is  bad  and  I  am  afraid  of  him.” 

“Dear,  you  need  not  fear  him,”  said  Fred.  “Such  fel¬ 
lows  are  like  barking  dogs,  all  bark  and  no  bite.  Now,  my 
friend  Price,  we  will  go  back  to  Rock  Island  and  pass 
those  papers.” 

“All  right,  Fearnot,  if  you  insist.  I  think  you  will  have 
great  trouble  here,  and  as  for  myself  1  wish  I  could  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  I  am  not  a  coward,  but  I 
know  there  will  be  trouble  for  me.” 

“Don't  you  believe  it.  Just  keep  a  very  straight  course 
and  things  will  come  out  all  right.” 

They  galloped  out  a  little  ways  over  the  farm,  and  Fred 
saw  that  there  were  a  number  of  timber  clumps,  or  mottos, 
on  it,  and  these  were  situated  on  knolls.  It  made  the  view 


picturesque,  for  they  were  like  little  green  islands  in  the 
level  plain. 

They  now  turned  back  to  Rock  Island  and  they  took  a 
shorter  road,  leaving  Rockville  to  the  east.  They  crossed 
the  railroad  and  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Rock  River,  and 
finally  they  saw  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  and  some  while 
later  they  rode  up  to  the  Harper  House  and  dismounted. 
Some  bo  vs  took  the  horses  hack  to  the  stables.  Evelvn 

J  ** 

went  right  up  to  her  room,  but  Fred  and  Terry  sat  on  the 
piazza.  Just  then,  and  while  they  were  discussing  the 
farm,  Fred  saw  the  man  Sim  Hardy  coming  up  onto  the 
piazza.  Fred  beckoned  to  him. 

Price  had  gone  to  his  office  to  see  about  having  the 
deeds  to  the  farm  made  out,  so  Fred  and  Terry  were  to 
wait  for  him  to  return.  It  would  require  a  few  days  to 
pass  the  papers,  but  they  intended  to  go  right  ahead  with 
the  development  of  the  farm. 

“Hardy,”  said  Fred,  as  the  Westerner  came  up,  “what 
are  you  doing  nowadays?” 

“Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  Fearnot,  I’m  looking  for  a  job,” 
said  Hardy. 

“Oh,  you  are,  eh?  What  sort  of  a  job  do  you  expect  to 
get?” 


“Why,  I  am  not  particular.  I  can  do  most  anything.  I 
have  a  job  partly  promised  me  as  purser,  on  a  river  steamer. 
It  is  not  certain,  though.” 

“What  is  your  trade?” 

J  % 

“My  trade?  Oh,  my,  I  InWe  no  trade  except  that  of  the 
farmer.  I  may  say  that  I  can  claim  to  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  that  profession.” 

“By  George!  you  are  just  the  man  I  want.  ‘I  have 
bought  the  Schultz  farm  out  here  beyond  Rockville,  and  I 
want  a  competent  man  to  supervise  it.” 

Hardy  gave  an  exclamation,  and  then  whistled  slowly : 

“Good  Lord!  do  you  mean  that,  Fearnot?  I  didn't 
know  that  you  cared  for  enterprises  of  that  sort.” 

“Oh,  well,  the  Schultz  farm  is  very  profitable  property, 
and  I  could  not  afford  to  let  the  chance  slip.  What  is  the 
word?  Are  you  willing  to  undertake  the  contract?” 

“Why,  of  course.  Only - ” 

“Well,  what?”  asked  Fred,  seeing  that  Hardy  was  hesi¬ 
tating. 


“Do  you  know  the  history  of  that  farm,  Fearnot?” 

“Oh,  yes.  1  have  heard  all  about  it.  The  mysterious 
Council  of  Ten  scared  Schultz  so  badly  that  he  ran  away 
abroad.  Y  hat  their  motive  for  doing  such  a  thin ^  is  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  they  won't  scare  me.” 

“Fearnot,  that  sounds  like  you,”  said  Hardy.  “There 
is  some  reason  why  the  Harvesters'  Council  of  Ten  want 
the  Schultz  farm  to  remain  unoccupied.  What  it  is  I 
cannot  guess,  but  every  man  who  has  tried  to  run  it  has 
either  died  or  been  obliged  to  give  it  up.  The  last  man 
there  swore  he  saw  ghosts  there  and  he  left  all  his  worldlv 
goods  behind  him  and  skipped  out.” 


“Well. 
Fred.  “ 


have  a  decided  fancy  for  ghosts.”  laughed 
guess  w e  will  have  no  trouble  on  that  score. 
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Now,  Hardy,  if  you  have  any  fears,  I  advise  you  not  to 
undertake  it.” 

Hardy  laughed  and  said  he  guessed  he  would  have  no 
fears  on  that  score  and  that  he  would  be  on  hand  when¬ 
ever  it  was  desired.  Upon  that  Fred  said: 

“\ou  may  report  in  the  morning.  Hardy,  at  the  farm, 
and  I  want  you  to  employ  a  dozen  good  men  to  clean 
things  up  around  there.  I  intend  to  have  the  buildings 
put  in  first-class  shape.” 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  rode  out  to  the  farm  and 
they  found  Hardy  there  with  a  gang  of  men,  and  they 
were  busy  in  putting  things  to  rights.  Fred  then  bought 
several  good  horses  and  also  placed  an  order  for  a  hundred 
head  of  fine  cattle,  in  addition  to  those  already  on  the 
place.  Of  course  it  was  too  late  to  put  in  crops,  but  there 
were  easily  two  months  yet  of  good  grazing,  so  the  cattle 
were  turned  out  in  the  pastures. 

Every  day  Fred  and  Terry  mounted  their  horses  and 
rode  around  the  farm  to  see  that  things  were  going  along 
all  right.  Evelyn  domiciled  herself  at  the  house  and  soon 
had  a  couple  of  good  strong  women  busy',  in  the  dairy. 
There  were  fifty-five  Jerseys  in  the  herd,  so  that  the  very 
finest  of  butter  could  be  made  in  large  quantities,  and  at 
this  sort  of  thing  Evelyn  was  an  expert. 

Things  went  along  smoothly  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
Fred  and  Terry  could  see  that  the  farm  w^as  going  to  be  a 
great  success.  The  most  enthusiastic  one  of  all  was 
Evelyn-,  who  wrote  home  glowing  reports  of  the  project. 

‘‘Of  course,”  she  wTrote,  “we  do  not  intend  to  remain 
here  forever.  Fred  simply  has  taken  the  farm  as  a  specu¬ 
lation,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  got  it  on  a  paying  basis  he 
will  sell  it  for  a  profit.  At  present  we  are  having  a  fine 
time  and  the  farm  is  being  very  rapidly  developed.” 

Evelyn  wrote  Mary  to  visit  her,  but  she  got  a  reply  that 
Mary’s  mother  had  a  great  objection  to  her  going  so  far 
from  home.  Of  course,  Mary  was  greatly  disappointed, 
and  so  was  Terry,  who  would  have  been  greatly  pleased  to 
have  had  his  sweetheart  with  him. 

Things  were  beginning  to  look  fine  at  the  Schultz  farm 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  neighbors  rode  over  to  call  on 
Fred  and  Terry  and  olfer  their  congratulations.  The 
boys  found  that  there  was  a  very  cordial  spirit  in  their 
favor,  and  they  were  of  course  much  pleased.  It  began  to 
look  as  if  the  hoodoo  spell  which  had  hung  over  the  place 
for  so  long  had  been  broken.  Certainly  nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  of  the  mysterious  Council  of  Ten  or  the  direful 
things  they  were  going  to  do.” 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “it  seems  queer  to  me  that  such  a 
warning  should  have  been  sent  me  without  something 
materializing  from  it  before  this.  It  looks  as  if  we  had 
scared  the  villains.” 

“Oh,  there’s  time  enough  yet,”  said  Terry.  “I  saw  that 
Rod  Gilson  down  to  Rock  Island 
pretty  -our,  T  tell  you.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  to  save  my  life  1  can’t  under¬ 
hand  why  he  should  have  given  me  such  threats.  They 


say  he  owns  a  big  farm  up  above  here,  and  what  he  would 
want  of  this  one  is  more  than  I  know.” 

“Oh,  well,  he  wanted  it  probably  for  the  very  reason 
that  induced  us  to  buy  it,  and  that  is  speculation.  He  is 
of  course  mad  that  we  should  get  in  ahead  of  him,  but  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  would  do  him  very  little  good.” 

“Well,  yes,  at  the  present  moment,  for  we  own  the 
farm,  and  we  are  doing  pretty  well  just  now.” 

The  next  morning  Fred  mounted  his  pony  and  thought 
he  would  ride  over  to  the  sheep  pasture,  for  a  few  sheep 
were  kept  about  a  mile  away  in  a  pasture  reserved  for 
them.  The  shepherd,  or  man  who  cared  for  them,  lived 
in  a  small  cabin  in  the  pasture,  and  his  name  was  John 
Hicks. 

Fred  galloped  away,  and  as  there  was  quite  a  little  game 
in  the  shape  of  rabbits  and  prairie  chicken  in  the  prairie 
grass  he  took  his  Winchester  with  him.  Fred  rode  on  until 
the  farm  buildings  were  out  of  sight  and  just  as  he  got 
near  a  clump  of  timber,  or  motte,  he  saw  a  couple  of  men 
suddenly  rise  out  of  the  grass  and  dash  into  the  timber. 

“That’s  queer,”  muttered  Fred.  “They  certainly  act 
very  strangely,  and  as  if  they  had  been  doing  something 
they  ought  not  to  do.  I  guess  I’ll  ride  over  there  and  see 
what  is  the  matter.” 

So  Fred  urged  his  pony  in  that  direction,  and  pretty 
soon  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  motte,  where  the  men  had 
disappeared.  He  saw  nothing  of  them,  but,  turning  his 
head  slightly,  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  an  object  in  the 
grass  that  gave  him  a  start. 

Fred  saw  a  very  fine  young  steer  lying  dead  in  the 
grass.  The  animal  had  been  shot,  and  it  was  partly  cut 
up,  showing  that  some  juicy  steaks  had  been  cut  away. 
Fred,  of  course,  was  angry,  for  this  was  an  outrage  which 
no  farmer  or  cattle  grower  will  submit  to. 

“By  George,”  he  muttered;  “I  would  never  say  a  word 
if  I  knew  they  were  starving  and  needed  the  food.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
farmhouse,  and  no  hungry  man  is  ever  turned  away  from 
there.” 

Fred  decided  that  the  killing  of  the  steer  was  simply 
wanton  and  vengeful,  and  he  was  determined  to  catch  the 
guilty  parties  and  at  least  lecture  them,  if  not  compel 
them  to  pay  for  the  meat. 

“It  is  an  act  of  scoundrels,”  he  muttered.  “I’ll  catch 
them  and  make  them  settle.” 

But  just  then  he  caught  sight  of  another  object  in  the 
grass  some  little  distance  away.  He  urged  his  pony  for¬ 
ward,  and  he  saw  another  fine  steer  shot  through  the  head 
and  left  there  to  decay  in  the  sun.  Horrified,  as  well  as 
angry,  Fred  caught  sight  of  another  and  another  of  the 
animals.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  found  a  dozen  beef 
creatures  lying  around  in  the  grass.  Tt  was  plain  that 
they  had  been  wantonly  killed  and  left  there  by  some 
unknown  villains. 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  with  anger  in  his  bosom,  “this  sort  of 
thing  has  got  to  stop,  and  now  is  the  time  to  stop  it.  I 
cannot  imagine  who  is  doing  this  wretched  work,  but  if  it 
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is  those  fellows  whom  1  just  saw  I  will  run  them  down 
and  make  them  settle.” 

W  it h  that,  Fred  rode  directly  into  the  timber.  But  as 
he  did  so,  he  heard  a  sharp  crack  and  a  pistol  ball  sped 
past  his  right  ear.  Fred  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  make  a 
target  of  himself,  so  he  slipped  down  from  his  saddle  into 
the  deep  grass. 

This  was  a  very  clever  ruse  on  the  part  of  Fred,  for  they 
evidently  assumed  that  Fred  had  been  stricken  from  his 
saddle  by  the  bullet.  To  complete  the  ruse  Fred  lay  flat 
in  the  grass  and  held  his  rifle  in  readiness. 

He  heard  a  yell  from  the  timber  and  then  a  loud  voice : 

“ We've  got  him.  Bill.  Your  shot  has  winged  him ! 
Come  out !” 

Fred  heard  the  rush  of  feet,  and  then  he  sprung  up, 
just  as  two  men  dashed  out  of  the  motte.  Fred  aimed 
his  Winchester  at  them  and  yelled : 

“Hands  up !” 

The  cattle  thieves  came  to  a  halt  instantly,  and  they 
stood  for  a  moment  in  an  undecided  way,  while  Fred  cov¬ 
ered  them,  and  called  out: 

“Now,  you  dark  scoundrels,  I  nave  got  you  all  right. 
So  you  will  kill  my  cattle,  eh?  What  do  you  mean  by 
your  miserable  work?” 

“Boss,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “you've  made  a  mistake. 
We  didn't  kill  any  cattle.  We  came  along  here  and  found 
them  where  they  are.” 

“I  hope  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe  any  such  yarn  as 
that.  Come  up  here  and  put  your  pistols  down  on  the 
ground,  for  I'm  going  to  make  an  example  of  you.  I 
ought  to  shoot  you,  but  I  don't  want  your  filthy  blood  on 
my  hands.” 

The  men  came  forward  and  Fred  saw  that  thev  were  of 
a  very  ruffianly  type. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COWARDLY  WORK. 

Fred  made  the  two  men  place  their  weapons  on  the 
ground,  and  then  he  asked  them  their  names.  One  gave 
the  name  of  Burns  and  the  other  Maxwell,  though  Fred 
believed  that  both  were  fictitious  names. 

“Now,  you  scoundrels,”  said  Fred,  “I  am  going  to  take 
you  down  to  Rock  Island  and  turn  you  over  to  the  authori¬ 
ties.  I  don't  know  what  the  penalty  is  for  your  offense, 
but  I  guess  it  will  be  enough  to  keep  you  out  of  mischief 
for  a  while.” 

“Boss,”  said  the  fellow  named  Burns,  “I  swear  to  you 
that  you  are  taking  the  wrong  men.  We  didn't  have  any- 
tiling  at  all  to  do  with  it.” 

“What  did  you  run  for,  then,  when  I  came  up?” 

“Oh,  we  thought  you  might  think  we  did  it.  but  we 
didn't.” 

“T  don't  believe  a  word  you  saw  What  do  you  mean  bv 
slaughtering  my  cattle  and  leaving  them  here  to  rot?” 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  TEN. 


“Mister,  is  your  naiGc  Fearnot?” 

“It  is.” 

“Well,  if  you'll  listen  to  me,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  who 
did  it.  It  was  done  by  the  Council  of  Ten.” 

Fred  was  instantly  interested. 

“What  do  you  know  about  the  Council  of  Ten?”  he 
asked. 

“Nothing  at  all,  save  that  there  is  a  society  of  that 


name 
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Are  you  members  of  it?” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  boss,  we’re  not.  We’re  only  a  couple  of 
poor  harvesters  and  we're  on  our  way  south.” 

“See  here,  1  see  blood  on  your  knife.  Haven't  you  been 
cutting  up  that  creature  over  there?” 

“Oh,  yes,  boss,  we  thought  it  would  be  no  harm  to  cut 
off  a  steak,  as  we  w'ere  very  hungry.” 

“Well,  you  are  likely  to  find  out  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  harm  in  it.  Now,  march  along  there  in  front  of 
me,  and  the  first  one  of  you  who  makes  an  effort  to  escape 
will  be  shot  dead.” 

The  two  villains  began  to  plead  and  beg,  but  Fred  would 
not  listen,  and  he  covered  them  with  his  Winchester,  say- 


mg: 
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It  would  be  a  mercy  to  put  you  two  curs  out  of  the 
way,  and  I  will  do  it  if  you  don't  move  along.” 

This  started  them  along  and  Fred  mounted  his  pony 
and  followed  them.  He  could  have  easily  taken  them  to 
the  farmhouse  had  it  not  been  for  something  unexpected 
that  happened.  Suddenly  the  crack  of  a  rifle  sounded  in 
the  motte  behind  him  and  Fred  felt  something  like  a 
streak  of  fire  across  his  temple,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse 
stunned. 

He  got  upon  his  feet  quickly,  but  his  head  swam,  and  - 
by  the  time  he  had  recovered  himself  his  prisoners  were 
gone.  Fred  wras  thunderstruck  and  angry.  He  looked 
around  him  and  saw  his  horse  grazing  some  distance  away. 
Then  he  put  his  hand  to  his  face  and  found  that  the  bullet 
had  grazed  the  skin,  making  a  flesh  wound  only. 

“By  George!”  he  muttered.  “That  was  a  narrow'  es¬ 
cape,  and  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful.  But  the  worst  of 
it  is  I  have  lost  my  twTo  prisoners.” 

For  a  moment  Fred  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  It  w'as  a 
wonder  to  him  why  the  villains  did  not  fire  at  him  again, 
lie  was  sure  the  two  prisoners  had  gone  back  into  the 
motte.  He  did  not  dare  follow  them,  for  he  knew  the 
danger  would  be  great,  for  they  could  fire  upon  him  at 
close  range. 

So  Fred  mounted  his  pony  once  more  and  decided  to 
ride  back  to  the  farmhouse  for  help.  He  urged  the  ponv 
at  full  speed,  and  in  a  short  while  he  reached  the  farm¬ 
house.  Terry  was  just  coming  out  of  the  house,  and  when 
he  saw  the  blood  on  I* red  s  face  he  ran  forward,  shouting: 

“Fred,  Fred!  what’s  the  matter?  Are  you  hurt?” 

“Terry,  it's  only  a  scratch,”  said  Fred;  “but  call  the 
men  together  and  let  us  ride  over  to  the  pasture,  for  *ome 
miscreants  have  killed  a  dozen  of  our  best  steers.  Thev 
fired  at  me,  and  I  had.  as  you  see,  a  narrow  escape!” 
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“Thunder !"  gasped  Terry.  “I  should  say  so!  Come  in 
the  house  and  have  the  wound  dressed.  I  will  get  the 
men  and  after  the  scoundrels.” 


“No,  no,"  said  Fred.  “I  am  all  right.  Tell  Hardy  to 
get  the  men  together." 

Terry  ran  to  carry  out  this  command,  and  he  soon  had 
them  ready,  and  the  party  set  out.  They  quickly  reached 
the  spot  where  the  dead  steers  were,  but  there  was  not  a 
>ign  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  to  be  found.” 

“Mv  gracious!  It  is  tough,”  said  Hardy.  “Those  were 
some  of  our  best  steers.  Oh,  it's  the  work  of  the  Council 
and  they  are  going  to  make  trouble.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  grimly.  “We’ll  meet  them  on 
their  own  ground.  Hello!  there  they  go  now!” 

Fred  fairly  3'elled  the  words  out  and  he  pointed  out  on 
the  prairie  a  short  distance  where  two  men  were  seen  run¬ 
ning  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  Terry  raised 
his  rifle,  but  Fred  put  his  hand  on  the  barrel,  saying: 

“No,  no.  We’ll  run  them  down,  Terry.” 

Then  he  sprung  on  his  pony's  back  and  all  galloped 
after  the  two  men.  They  were  seen  running  along  a 
little  ridge  in  the  prairie,  but  they  seemed  .suddenly  to 
drop  down  behind  this  and  vanished  from  view.  It  was 
very  sudden,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them.  When 
Fred  and  Terry  and  the  others  reached  the  spot  not  a  sign 
of  them  was  to  be  seen. 

“Goodness  gracious !  I  never  saw  anything  like  that,” 
said  Sim  Hardy.  “They  couldn’t  vanish  into  air,  and 
there  isn’t  a  leaf  for  ’em  to  hide  under  anywhere  around 
here.”  I 
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“Say,”  spoke  up  one  of  the  men,  “it  ain’t  any  use  to  go 
huntin’  for  ghosts.  We  ain't  the  first  ones  to  be  fooled 
that  way.” 

v  - 

The  men  all  looked  white  and  scared,  but  Fred  laughed: 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  the  two  rascals  I  had  my  hands 
on  were  ghosts,  and  I  had  hold  of  them  all  right.  I  hope 
there  is  no  one  here  so  foolish  as  to  believe  anything  like 


that.” 

“Fearnot,”  said  Hardy,  in  an  undertone,  “the  least  said 
about  ghosts  the  better,  for  if  they  get  the  notion,  every 
man  jack  of  them  will  leave.  Of  course,  I  don’t  believe  in 
such  things,  but  there  is  something  very  funny  in  the  way 
those  men  vanished.” 

“Why,  of  course,”  assented  Fred,  “but  they  must  have 
slipped  over  the  next  ridge  and  got  into  that  motte  over 
there.” 


“Oh,  well,  let  us  ride  over  there.” 

So  thev  rode  over  to  the  next  motte  and  the  timber 
was  thoroughly  searched.  But  not  a  trace  of  the  men 
could  be  found.  It  became  necessary  to  give  up  the 
quest,  so  Fred  sent  Hardy  and  the  men  to  cut  up  the 
dead  steers  and  bury'  them,  for  the  meat  had  begun  to 
turn  and  was  not  good.  Then  he  said  : 

“Terry,  I  can  see  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
f  'rirry  on  this  farm  until  we  have  tracked  this  gang  of 
villains  down.  They  are  going  to  injure  us  in  every  way 
they  can,  and  we  will  stand  in  danger  of  our  lives.” 
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“Fred,  that  is  certainly  time,  and  I  propose  that  we 
now  take  a  ride  over  the  farm  to  see  what  further  damage 
they  may  have  done.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  and  they  gave  their  horses  rein. 
They  rode  on  until  suddenly  Terry  exclaimed : 

“  Fred,  do  you  see  smoke  over  yonder.” 

<AYes,  I  do.” 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  some  one  was  in  camp  over 
there.” 

“It  is  a  greater  volume  of  smoke  than  would  come 
from  a  camp  lire.” 

“Do  you  believe  that?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“By  George!  it  is  in  the  very  locality  of  the  shepherd’s 
cabin.  Do  you  suppose  Golden  is  in  trouble?” 

Fred  gave  his  pony  rein  and  they  galloped  on,  and  in 
a  few  moments  were  able  to  gaze  down  upon  a  startling 
scene.  The  place  where  the  shepherd’s  cabin  had  been 
was  a  heap  of  ashes. 

“Good  Lord!  where  is  Colden?”  exclaimed  Terrv,  with 
a  thrill  of  horror.  The  same  thought,  was  in  the  minds 
of  both,  and  this  was  that  the  shepherd  might  he  in  the 
ashes  of  his  cabin.  That  it  was  the  work  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  both  Fred  and  Terry  felt  sure. 

They  accordingly  sprung  down  from  their  ponies  and 
ran  clown  to  the  ruins.  They  were  staring  into  the  ashes 
when  they  heard  a  groan,  and,  looking  in  its  direction, 
Fred  saw  a  man  hound  to  a  sapling  tree. 

He  was  fairly  wound  with  rope  around  legs  and  arms, 
but  his  back  was  bare  and  it  was  covered  with  great  raw 
wejts  and  cuts. 

“Colden!”  shouted  Fred,  dashing  forward,  “what  is  all 
this?  Who  has  done  this?” 

The  poor  shepherd  could  not  speak  aloud,  so  exhausted 
was  he,  but  he  managed  to  whisper: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  it  was  the  Council  of  Ten.  They 
wore  masks  and  they  tied  me  up  here  and  beat  me  and 
set  fire  to  my  cabin.” 

“Great  Scott,. that  is  fiendish!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “You 
never  did  them  any  harm.” 

“No,  no,  I  never  harmed  them,  and  it  is  only  because  I 
happen  to  work  for  you.” 

Fred  went  up  and  cut  the  poor  fellow’s  bonds.  Then 
he  and  Terry  got  some  cold  water  from  the  spring  and 
bathed  his  wounds.  He  was  very  weak  and  faint,  and 
Fred  helped  him  onto  his  own  pony  and  said: 

“Terry,  go  along  home  with  him  and  see  that  he  has 
the  best  of  care.  I  am  going  to  remain  here  a  while  and 
see  what  clew  I  can  find.” 

“Fred,  you  must  not  remain  here  alone,  for  it  will  not 
be  safe.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  that,  for  I  am  able  to  take  care 
of  myself.  Now,  go  along.” 

Terry  was  inclined  to  demur  further,  but  Fred  in¬ 
sisted,  so  he  rode  away  with  the  wounded  shepherd.  Fred 
was  left  alone  and  on  foot  by  the  ruins  of  the  cabin,  hut 
he  had  his  Winchester  and  he  did  not  feel  any  fear.  Fred 


now  (let  ermined  to  if  possible  get  a  clew  as  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  or  the  identity  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

I*  red  saw  that  there  was  a  large  grove  of  trees  behind 
iho  site  of  the  shepherd’s  cabin,  and  he  now  took  up  a 
stand  under  one  of  the  largest  of  the  trees.  Fred  had  a 
peculiar  impression  that  the  villains  might  return  to  the 
scene  of  their  fiendish  work. 

lie  was  not  disappointed,  for  suddenly  he  heard  foot¬ 
steps,  and  the  next  moment  a  man  came  out  from  among 
the  trees  and  approached  the  dying  embers  of  the  de¬ 
stroyed  cabin. 

“ Thunder!  it’s  Gilson!”  muttered  Fred. 

It  was  Hod  Gilson,  and  the  villain  looked  around  in  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  disappearance  of  the  poor  shepherd  who  had 
been  bound  to  the  sapling  tree.  Then  his  gaze  rested  on 
Fred.  At  once  Fred  walked  down,  saying: 

“Oh,  my  friend,  you  look  surprised.  Are  you  looking 
for  Colden?” 

“I  am,”  answered  Gilson.  “What  has  happened  to 
him.” 

“You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  In  fact,  you  should  know 
better,  for  you  are  the  one  responsible  for  his  troubles.” 

“Am  I?”  snapped  Gilson.  “Who  told  you  so  much  as 
that?” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “my  own  intuitions  tell  me,  and- 
they  seldom  fail.” 

“You’re  pretty  smart  if  you  can  prove  that  on  me.  It 
seems  that  you  are  having  trouble  running  your  farm?” 

“Well,  some  malicious  persons  of  whom  I  suspect  you 
are  one  have  slaughtered  a  number  of  my  steers  and  now 
they  have  attacked  this  poor  shepherd,  though  why  his 
punishment  should  hit  me  is  more  than  I  can  tell.” 

“Fearnot,  it  will  be  healthier  for  you  to  give  up  this 
speculation  of  yours  and  go  back  East,  where  you  be¬ 
long.” 

“I  must  decline  to  do  so,  for  I  never  undertake  any¬ 
thing  that  I  do  not  carry  out.  But  let  me  ask  you  why 
you  and  your  Council  of  Ten  seek  to  injure  me  or  why  do 
you  threaten  my  life?” 

“If  I  was  to  answer  that  question  I  would  have  to  admit 
that  I  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten.” 

“Oh,  well,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  you  are,  and  to 
attempt  to  deny  it  is  futile.  You  know  it.” 

The  villain  smiled  in  a  very  sardonic  way,  and  he  looked 
at  Fred  contemptuously  and  said : 

“It  don’t  make  any  difference  about  that,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  affirm  or  deny  it.  But  I  will  say  that  you  and  I 
are  naturally  foes,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  time  you 
drove  me  out  of  Arizona.  I  am  going  to  kill  you  for 
that.” 

“Oh,  ho!  When  do  you  propose  to  do  it?” 

“Bight  now.” 

With  that,  the  villain  whipped  a  revolver  from  his  belt, 
but,  quirk  ns  he  was,  Fred  was  quicker  and  he  had  him 
covered  with  his  Winchester.  Gilson  looked  into  the  rifle 
muzzle  and  put  up  bis  revolver. 
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“Oh,  well,”  he  said.  /You  have  the  drop,  but  I'll  get 
you  yet.” 

“Not  if  I  get  you  first.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I'll  show  you.  Throw  your  pistol  on  the  ground.  Pull 
off  your  coat,  or  I  will  pull  it  off  for  you.” 

The  villain  looked  astonished,  but  Fred’s  eye,  gleaming 
along  the  rifle  barrel,  looked  straight  into  his,  and  he  at 
once  put  his  pistol  on  the  ground  and  pulled  off  his  coat. 
Now  your  shirt,”  said  Fred,  sharply. 

Thunder!  What  are  you  going  to  do?”  * 

Well,  I’ll  tell  you :  I’m  going  to  give  you  the  same 
dose  you  gave  the  poor  shepherd,”  said  Fred.  “You  can 
;  find  no  fault  with  that,  for  you  deserve  it.” 

Gilson  looked  white  and  angry. 

Oh,  say,  I’ll  never  do  that.  I’ll  die  first!” 

All  right,”  said  Fred,  as  he  put  his  finger  on  the  trig¬ 
ger.  “Draw  your  shirt  or  I’ll  draw  it  for  you.” 

“Oh,  see  here,  Fearnot,  what’s  the  use  of  going  so  far? 
Let  us  compromise  and  settle  the  matter  in  a  better  way/ 
I’m  willing  to  settle  it  in  a  stand-up  fight  on  even  terms.” 

“Of  course  you  are,  for  at  present  I  have  the  advan¬ 
tage,”  said  Fred.  “Will  you  draw  your  shirt?” 

“No,  I  will  not !”  snarled  the  villain. 

Fred  had  no  idea  of  shooting  the  wretch,  so  he  dropped 
his  rifle,  and,  springing  forward,  grasped  his  arm.  With 
a  yell  of  delight,  Gilson  closed  in  with  Fred,  saying: 

“Now  I’ll  even  it  up  with  you,  for  it's  even  terms,  and 
I'll  crush  you  to  a  jelly.” 

“Oh,  will  you?”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  gave  the  villain’s 
arm  a  terrible  wrench  which  caused  him  to  yell  out  with 
pain.  Then  he  tripped  him  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 
Gilson  was  a  big  fellow  and  very  strong,  and  he  made  a 
tremendous  effort  to  clinch  with  Fred,  but  Fred  gave  him 
a  hard  blow  in  the  jugular,  which  stunned  him,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  could  recover  Fred  had  pulled  his  shirt  from  his 
back  and  had  bound  his  hands  behind  him.  Then  he 
jerked  him  to  his  feet,  and  with  some  of  the  rope  that 
had  been  used  on  Colden  he  tied  the  villain’s  wrists  to  the 
same  sapling. 

“Yell,  my  friend,”  said  Fred,  quietly,  “all  this  trouble 
would  have  been  saved  if  vou  had  obeved  mv  orders.” 

Gilson  filled  the  air  with  his  profanity,  but  Fred  step¬ 
ped  into  a  thicket  and  cut  some  switches.  He  bound  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  together,  and  then,  walking  up  to  the  vil¬ 
lain,  said: 

“Now,  you  dark  scoundrel,  I  am  going  to  give  vou  a 
taste  of  your  own  medicine.” 

Fred  laid  the  switches  on  good  and  hard,  and  the  villain 
writhed  and  yelled  in  awful  agony.  He  raved  and  threat¬ 
ened  and  swore,  and  then  begged  for  mercy  all  in  the  same 
breath.  But  Fred  did  not  let  up  and  kept  piling  the 
agony  on  harder  and  harder. 

He  switched  him  until  his  back  was  in  almost  as  bad 
shape  as  the  poor  shepherd’s.  Then  he  walked  up  and 
cut  the  villain’s  bonds,  saying: 

“Now.  you  dark  wretch,  you  may  consider  that  vou  have 
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escaped  luckily.  The  next  time  I  catch  you  on  my  farm  I 
may  not  be  so  merciful  to  you.” 

Fred  took  the  villain's  weapons  and  then  lie  told  him 
to  leave.  He  was  barely  able  to  stagger  away,  so  ex¬ 
hausted  was  he,  but  when  he  reached  a  safe  distance  he 
turned  and  yelled : 

“I'll  have  your  life  for  this,  Fearnot.  I’ll  never  leave 
your  track  till  I  have  killed  you.” 

“All  right,”  retorted  Fred.  "Look  out  you  don't  drop 
first  yourself,  for  I  shall  defend  myself,  and  I  am  a  dead 
shot.” 

Fred  knew  that  he  had  taken  great  chances,  for  the  vil¬ 
lain's  pals  might  have  been  in  the  vicinity  and  have  come 
down  upon  him  while  flogging  the  villain,  in  which  case 
there  would  have  been  a  serious  turning  of  tables.  But 
such  a  thing  had  not  happened  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
done  a  good  job.,x  Certainly  the  villain  had  got  all  that 
he  deserved. 

Fred  now  walked  out  onto  the  sheep  range  and  saw  that 
they  were  all  right.  He  kept  on  around  that  end  of  the 
farm  until  an  hour  later  he  reached  the  farm  yard.  The 
first  person  he  met  was  Terry,  who  gave  a  yell  and  rushed 
up  to  him. 

"I  was  just  about  to  start  out  after  you,  Fred,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  "Evelyn  has  been  worried  almost  to  death,  and  I 
guess  she  would  have  gone  herself.” 

"Oh,  well,  I  am  able  to  take  care  of  myself,”  laughed 
Fred.  "How  is  Colden?” 

"Oh,  he  is  much  better,  and  I  guess  in  a  few  days  he 
will  be  all  right  again.  But  he  is  very  bitter  against  the 
Council  of  Ten  and  swears  he  will  live  to  get  even  with 

them.”  i 

—  "Oh,  well,  he  needn’t  think  anything  more  about  it,  for 
I  have  wiped  out  the  score  for  him.” 

"What’s  that?” 

With  that,  Fred  told  Terry  all  about  his  encounter  with 
Gilson,  and  how  he  had  switched  him.'  Terry  was  greatly 
interested. 

"Good  Lord,  Fred!  Do  you  think  that  Gilson  is  one  of 
the  Council?” 

"Oh,  I  know  he  is,”  answered  Fred.  "He  practically 
admitted  to  me  that  he  was  the  virtual  leader  of  the 
gang.” 

Terry  was  thoughtful  a  moment,  but  finally  said : 

"Fred,  I  have  one  regret,  and  that  is  that  I  was  not 
present  when  that  whipping  took  place.  I  would  like  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  it.” 

" Terry,  it’s  lucky  for  him  you  were  not  there,  for  with 
your  merciless  spirit  you  would  have  killed  him.” 

"There’s  another  thing  I  would  like  to  know,  and  that 
is,  why  are  the  Council  opposed  to  our  working  this 

farm?” 

"That  is  something  of  a  mystery,  but  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  Gilson  has  a  very  old  grievance  against  me  for 
driving  him  out  of  Arizona.  He  has  really  sworn  revenge, 
and  T  -ball  have  to  be  on  my  guard  hereafter.” 

"Fred,  the  whole  thing  is  very  mysterious.  Can  you 


tell  me  what  became  of  those  two  men  who  disappeared 
over  that  ridge?” 

"Well,  that  was  very  strange.  But  there  was  evidently 
a  hiding  spot  ther<*  somewhere,  and  they  were  just  able  to 
get  into  it.” 

"I  am  going  over  there  again  and  look  the  ground  over. 
It  has  puzzled  me  more  than  anything  else,  and  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  it.” 

Colden,  the  shepherd,  was  pretty  badly  used  up,  and  for 
several  days  he  was  unable  to  go  back  to  his  post.  Another 
man  was  induced  to  take  his  place  and  a  tent  was  erected 
to  serve  until  the  cabin  could  be  rebuilt. 

Several  days  passed,  and  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of 
the  gang  that  had  slaughtered  the  steers,  though  Fred 
and  Terry,  with  armed  men,  rode  around  the  farm  every 
day.  Evelyn  was  in  a  very  nervous  state,  for  she  greatly 
feared  for  the  safety  of  Fred  and  Terry,  and  it  dampened 
her  interest  in  the  farm. 

"I  don’t  see  why  those  horrid  men  should  do  such  awful 
things,”  said  Evelyn.  "It  spoils  everything,  and  I  wish 
they  could  be  dealt  with.” 

"Dear,”  said  Fred,  "if  they  show  up  again  around 
here,  Terry  and  I  will  deal  with  them,  you  may  be  sure.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  AT  THE  HOTEL. 

Fred  and  Terry  and  Evelyn  went  over  to  Rock  Island 
to  buy  supplies  a  day  or  two  later,  and  Fred  proposed  that 
they  remain  in  town  for  a  few  days  for  a  change,  as  there 
was  so  much  anxiety  for  Evelyn  at  the  farm. 

“My,  my.  I  can’t  see  what  difference  it  will  make, 
Fred,”  said  Evelyn.  "I  shall  worry  about  you  and  Terry 
just  the  same  while  you  are  gone  up  there.” 

"Oh,  well,  dear,”  said  Fred,  "we  at  least  shall  not 
worry  about  you,  and  if  those  ruffians  should  break  in 
upon  us  at  night  up  there  they  would  not  get  hold  of  you. 
That  has  worried  us  as  much  as  anything.  We  are  doing 
all  we  can  to  track  them  down  and  wipe  them  out,  and 
there  is  little  use  of  trying  to  do  much  with  the  farm  till 
we  do.” 

"Fred,  I  believe  that,  and  I  hope  you  will  succeed.” 

"Certainly,  we  can  never  sell  the  farm  until  they  are 
wiped  out,”  spoke  up  Terry. 

"That’s  right,  Terry,  and  the  question  has  come  right 
down  to  that.  We  have  got  to  track  them  down.” 

Evelyn,  though,  made  the  boys  promise  to  come  down 
to  Rock  Island  every  night.  They  secured  rooms  at  the 
Harper  House  and  they  did  this,  although  it  was  solely  to 
please  Evelyn.  They  spent  their  days  at  the  farm,  and 
they  were  constantly  busy  trying  to  get  track  of  their 
secret  foes. 

Fred  had  received  very  definite  information  that  there 
was  a  plot  against  his  life  and  he  felt  sure  that  Gilson 
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was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  he  had  seen  and  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  villain  since  the  flogging  he  had  given  him. 

Evelyn  had  not  been  at  the  Harper  House  long  before 
she  received  a  very  great  and  welcome  surprise.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  Colonel  Algood  had  some  business  to  transact 
in  Rock  Island  and  he  brought  Alice  and  Bessie  down 
with  him.  They  registered  at  the  Harper  House,  and  as 
they  were  to  remain  there  two  weeks  at  least  Evelyn  was 
very  happy. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  very  nice  people  at  the 
hotel,  and  all  of  them  had  heard  of  Fred  and  Terry  and 
Evelyn,  and  they  were  very  much  interested  in  them,  and 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  get  acquainted.  Some  jolly 
good  times  followed  during  the  evenings  at  the  hotel,  and 
Fred  and  Terry  furnished  much  entertainment. 

The  guests  arranged  a  very  fine  concert  in  which  Fred 
and  Terry  and  Evelyn  all  took  part.  _  Bessie  Algood,  who 
was  quite  a  fine  accompanist,  was  at  the  piano. 

Fred  sang  some  beautiful  ballads  and  Terry  gave  a  few 
of  the  latest  coon  songs.  He  also  told  some  funny  stories, 
which  kept  the  hearers  in  an  uproar  of  laughter. 

“Olcott,”  said  a  returned  Californian  named  Westley, 
“you  are  enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh.  I  declare  I  have 
never  seen  your  equal  on  the  stage.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Terry,  “I  have  been  on  the  stage  my¬ 
self.” 

“Goodness  gracious!  is  that  so?  Well,  I  can  see  that 
you  would  be  a  success.” 

“Yes.  Fred  and  I  once  traveled  and  appeared  before 
the  footlights  in  all  the  principal  cities.” 

“I  suppose  you  made  money?” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  always  played  to  full  houses.” 

“Well,  well !  Why  did  you  give  it  up?” 

“Oh,  it  is  rather  a  hard  life  and  we  tired  of  the  stage. 
Then  we  found  other  things  more  lucrative.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  Well,  certainly  you  have  given  us  great 
entertainment  at  this  hotel,  and  we  are  very  grateful.” 

After  the  concert  quite  a  number  of  the  men  retired  to 
the  adjoining  room  and  some  of  them  began  to  smoke. 
The  Californian,  Westley,  drew  a  handsome  cigar  case 
from  his  pocket  and  offered  it  to  Fred. 

“Fearnot,  have  a  cigar.” 

“No,  I  thank  you,”  answered  Fred;  “I  do  not  use  to¬ 
bacco  in  any  form.” 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  I  have  been  told  it  is  a  bad  habit, 
but  1  have  formed  it,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me 
now  to  get  along  without  a  good  cigar.  1  can’t  see  that  it 
has  ever  hurt  me,  though  it  may  never  have  done  me  any 
good.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “both  Olcott  and  myself  make  an 
effort  to  keep  in  perfect  physical  training.  The  athletic 
regime  fofbids  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  we  ascribe  our 
health  and  strength  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  use  it.” 

“Oh,  well,  that  seems  rather  far-fetched.  There  are  a 
great  many  stronger  men  than  you  who  use  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  tobacco.” 

“I  think  you  are  wrong  there,  Mr.  Westley.  We  seldom 


meet  men  who  know  how  to  use  their  strength  better  than 

we  do.” 

“My,  you  are  only  boys.”  / 

“Yes,  but  we  have  coped  with  men  in  the  prime  of  life 
larger  and  apparently  stronger.  We  have  always  held  our 


own 


“Fearnot  and  Olcott  are  athletes,”  spoke  up  Colonel 
Algood.  “You  don’t  seem  to  understand,  Westley,  the 
difference  between  an  athlete  and  a  strong  man.” 

“Well,  well,  I  must  plead  ignorance  on  that  point,”  de¬ 
clared  Westley.  “What  is  the  difference?” 

“Perhaps  Fearnot  will  tell  us  himself,”  said  Colonel 
Algood. 

“Certainly,”  assented  Fred.  “The  strong  man  is  sim¬ 
ply  possessed  of  strength,  mostly  in  a  latent  form,  and 
half  of  which  he  don’t  know  how  to  use.  The  athlete  mav 
not  be  physically  so  strong,  but  he  is  superior  because  he 
knows  how  to  use  what  strength  he  has.” 

“Well,  I  can  see  the  logic  of  that,  though  I  confess  it 
never  occurred  to  me  before,”  said  Westley.  “Fearnot, 
you  are  certainly  a  very  unusual  young  man.” 

“Oh,  no,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  am  a  very  ordinary  young 
man,  but  1  know  how  to  use  my  powers.” 

Westley  then  asked  Fred  many  questions,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  lived  in  Texas  and  mined 
for  gold  and  silver  in  the  Rockies.  The  old  Californian 
then  told  a  story  of  his  discovery  of  a  rich  pocket  of  gold 
in  a  creek  which  led  into  the  Sacramento  River. 

“It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  I  had  a  tent-mate,” 
he  said.  “I  had  to  tell  him  about  my  find,  and  of  course 
I  was  compelled  to  divide  with  him.  That  was  not  all,  for 
my  tent-mate,  whose  name  was  Foley,  was  a  rascal,  and 
he  took  his  part  of  the  gold  and  salted  lots  in  the  creek 
and  sold  them  for  fabulous  prices  after  having  circulated 
the  story  that  I  had  taken  out  half  a  million  from  the 
creek.  Well,  hundreds  got  bitten,  though  they  had  their 
revenge,  for  they  caught  the  fellow  later  and  hung  him  to 
a  redwood  tree  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  I  got  out  in 
time,  or  they’d  got  me,  too,  though  I  was  innocent,  for  my 
association  with  him  was  against  me.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  very  much  interested  in  Westley, 
and  they  exchanged  stories  with  him  until  quite  a  little 
circle  was  made.  Just  then  a  waiter  came  in,  bringing 
quite  a  number  of  glasses  and  several  bottles  which  were 
labeled  whisky. 

The  man  who  had  ordered  them  began  to  fill  the  glasses 
and  pass  them  around,  and  he  offered  one  to  Fred.  But 
Fred  declined,  saying: 

“I  must  refuse,  for  I  never  drank  a  drop  of  whisky  in 
my  life.” 

“Fearnot,  do  you  mean  that?”  exclaimed  the  man  in 
surprise.  His  name  was  Scott,  and  he  was  a  wealthy 
broker. 

“Yes,  I  mean  it.” 

“Why,  you  surprise  me,  for  you  are  a  traveling  man  and 
ought  to  have  discovered  the  value  of  good  whisky  before 
this.” 
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“My  friend,*'  said  Fred,  “I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
oy  i he  value  of  good  whisky.  1  suppose,  like  some  other 
evils,  it  has  its  uses,  but,  though  medicinally  it  may  be 
aii  right  in  some  cases,  I  must  say  that  for  healthy  people 
it  is  a  deadly  poison  both  to  body  and  mind,  and  the  more 
you  drink  of  it  the  worse  off  you  will  be.” 

A  number  of  those  present  stared  at  Fred  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  the  man  Scott  seemed  disposed  to  get  angry, 
for  he  set  his  glass  down  and  said : 

‘‘Oh,  say,  were  not  here  for  a  temperance  lecture,  and 
I  doubt  if  there  is  another  man  here  who  does  not  drink 
good  whisky.” 

“\es,  there  is,”  said  Terry.  “I  am  one.” 

“And  I  am  another,”  spoke  up  a  man  in  the  crowd. 
Several  others  made  the  same  assertion. 

Scott  got  very  red  in  the  face,  and  his  e}res  snapped 
and  he  said : 

“Some  people  haven't  sufficient  sense  or  decency  to 
appreciate  true  hospitality,  and  such  should  never  attempt 
to  disgrace  society  with  their  presence.” 

“If  you  refer  to  me,”  said  Fred,  “I  will  say  that  a 
drinking  society  is  the  kind  which  I  consider  it  would  be 
a  disgrace  to  enter.” 

“that  is  an  insult,”  snapped  Scott.  “I  resent  it  most 
heartily.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “You  expressed  your  views 
and  I  expressed  mine.” 

“\es,  but  you  were  pointed  and  personal  in  yours.” 

“I  will  leave  it  to  the  crowd  if  you  didn’t  lire  the  first 
shot.” 

“Oh,  here,”  spoke  up  Westley,  “let’s  have  no  trouble 
here.  It  don't  make  Fearnot  any  less  a  good  fellow  for 
not  drinking  whisky.  For  myself,  I  am  a  drinking  man, 
but- 1  don't  for  a  moment  assume  that  because  I  drink 
everyone  else  ought  to.”  • 

“Westley,  you  know  T  never  made  such  an  assumption,” 
-aid  Scott.  “This  young  Fearnot  slapped  my  face  in  a 
figurative  wav  when  he  curtlv  informed  me  that  no  man 
of  sense  would  ever  drink  whisky.” 

“Fearnot  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind.  He  simply 
declared  his  opinion  that  it  don't  do  any  man  good  to 
drink  whisky.  To  a  certain  extent  T  fully  agree  with 
him.” 

“Oh,  say,  you  are  trying  to  help  the  young  cub  out.  I 
heard  him  boasting  here  a  few  moments  ago  about  his 
strength  and  making  the  absurd  claim  that  he  owed  it  all 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  never  used  tobacco.  That  is  all 
nonsense,  for  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  world  are 
inveterate  tobacco  users.” 

“Scott,”  said  Fred,  quietly,  “do  you  use  tobacco?” 

“Yes,  in  every  form.  I  even  have  the  filthy,  though 
delicious  habit,  of  chewing.  I  am  not  a  crank,  thank 
goodness,  and  T  eat  and  drink  and  live  without  any  fear 
of  germs  or  injurious  effects.  If  tobacco  and  whisky 
aren’t  good  to  use,  what  did  the  Lord  make  them  for? 
That  is  a  question  1  would  like  to  ask?” 

“1-  there  a  medical  man  present?”  asked  Fred,  quietly. 
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“Yes,”  spoke  up  a  man  in  the  crowd  of  hearers;  “there 
are  two  here.  Dr.  Jayne  and  Dr.  Carter.” 

“Well,”  continued  Fred,  “I  would  like  to  have  their 
opinion  upon  the  effects  of  the  unlimited  use  of  tobacco 
and  whisky.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  what’s  the  use  Tof  all  that?”  snapped 
Scott.  “You  can  get  a  doctor  to  say  almost  anything  now¬ 
adays,  and  a  man  who  pins  his  faith  to  the  medical  creed 
is  crazy.  Why,  there’s  no  two  of  them  think  alike  or  pre¬ 
scribe  alike.  If  you  have  a  disease  and  hire  a  doctor,  you 
will  probably  die,  and  there  is  one  thing  he  is  useful  for, 
and  that  is  the  giving  out  of  a  burial  certificate,  wlimh  is 
certainly  indispensable  in  time  of  need.  W  by,  1  had 
indigestion  once,  and  I  called  two  doctors.  One  advised 
me  not  to  eat  of  potato,  as  its  starchy  properties  would  be 
fatal.  The  other  prescribed  potato  in  various  simple 
forms,  and  declared  that  potato  was  the  first  thing  given 
a  weaning  baby.  Well,  I  fired  both  doctors  and  fasted  a 
few  days  and  came  out  as  fit  as  a  fiddle.  Oh,  I’ve  learned 
something  by  practical  experience.” 

“By  George!”  said  Terry.  “That  is  a  pretty  hard  slur 
on  the  medical  profession.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Dr.  Jayne,  “he  hasn't  been  through  a 
run  of  typhoid  yet,  or  he  would  realize  how  effectually  a 
good  doctor  stands  between  the  patient  and  the  Death 
Angel.” 

“That’s  right,”  spoke  up  Colonel  Algood.  “I  have  had 
that  experience.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Scott,  “medicines  are  all  right  for 
paliatives,  and  doctors  are  all  right  for  infants  and  old 
women.  But  the  man  who  goes  to  a  doctor  nowadays  is  a 
fool.” 

This  caused  a  laugh  in  wliich  even  the  two  doctors 
joined,  and  Dr.  Carter  said  that  no  doubt  there  was  some 
logic  in  the  argument.  But  he  added : 

“Mr.  Fearnot  is  right  in  his  declaration  that  whisky 
and  tobacco  are  dangerous  evils.” 

“Doctor,”  spoke  up  Fred,  “I  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  materia  mediea,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  require  the  eye 
of  an  expert  to  see  that  tobacco  and  whisky  are  seriously 
affecting  Mr.  Scott's  physical  condition.” 

“Nonsense!  They  have  never  affected  me,”  snarled 
Scott. 

“Oh,  well,  perhaps  not  to  your  idea,”  said  Dr.  Carter, 
“but  if  I  were  to  offer  a  diagnosis  from  superficial  obser¬ 
vation  I  would  say  that  you  had  a  mild  form  of  tobacco 
liver  and  a  certain  affection  of  the  nerves,  induced  bv  the 
use  of  whisky.” 

“Oh,  say,”  said  Scott,  scornfully.  “You  don't  know 
anything  about  my  liver,  and  as  for  my  nerves  they  are 
perfectly  steady.” 

The  doctor  nodded  gravely. 

“A  glance  at  your  sallow  face  betrays  you  on  the  liver 
question,”  he  said. 

“That’s  all  bosh!  It’s  good  healthy  tan.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  doctor.  “I  presume  you  will  go 
on  disregarding  germs  and  drinking  and  chewing  to  excess, 
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but  some  day  you  will  pay  the  price,  and  I  can  assure  you 
tlie  time  is  near  at  hand.” 


CHAPTER  VI, 

FRED  CAPTURED  BY  HIS  FOES. 

Scott  turned  up  his  nose  and  sniffed  at  the  doctor  s 
words,  and  Fred  saw  that  the  fellow  was  prejudiced  and 
not  open  to  argument  and  he  was  disposed  to  drop  the 
subject,  but  Scott  turned  upon  him  and  asserted  that  his 
claims  had  been  vindicated  and  whisky  and  tobacco  were 
harmless. 

“Why,  those  two  things  are  the  solace  of  mankind,  and 
they  rule  the  world,”  he  declared.  “They  are  used  and 
recognized  by  all  classes  from  the  peasant  to  the  king.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  state  to  me  what  harm  is  done  by 
whisky.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  in  a  deep  tone.  “I  can  state  that, 
and  prove  it,  too.  I  can  show  you  that  the  road  to  ruin  is 
paved  with  whisky  bottles.  I  can  prove  to  you  that  the 
path  to  the  insane  asylum  is  fringed  with  cigarette  cases 
and  tobacco  pouches.  For  that  matter,  whisky  is  the 
greatest  home  destroyer  on  earth,  for  a  man  who  has  the 
awful  habit  will  leave  his  wife,  his  children  and  every 
friend  he  has  in  the  world  for  a  drink  of  the  vile  stuff. 
No,  no !  you  can't  tell  me  anything  about  whisky.” 

With  that,  Fred  recited  a  very  pathetic  case  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  slums  of  New  York  and  which  had 
been  induced  by  drunkenness.  It  told  of  the  slow  and  piti¬ 
ful  breaking  up  of  the  home  and  how  the  drunkard  finally 
pawns  the  last  valuable,  drinks  at  the  bar  and  drops  dead. 
Wife  and  children  are  left  destitute  and  the  night  is  one 
of  awful  loneliness  and  misery  to  the  poor  family. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  rising,  “I  have  told  you  a  true 
story,  and  I  certainly  hope  the  moral  is  not  lost.” 

The  others  applauded  and  declared  that  Fred  was  right. 
A  number  of  the  party  silently  put  their  glasses  back  on 
the  table  without  emptying  them.  Scott  was  silent,  but 
he  drank  his  whisky  in  a  dogged  way  and  then  lighted  a 
cigarette.  But  the  subject  now  changed  and  everyone  was 
relieved. 

When  the  party  broke  up  that  night  everyone  voted 
that  it  had  been  a  great  success.  The  entertainment  fur¬ 
nished  by  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  was  greatly  appreciated 
and  their  popularity  was  greater  than  ever.  As  Fred  was 
going  to  his  room  Colonel  Algood  came  up  to  him  and 
said : 

“Fearnot,  I’ve  heard  all  about  your  interest  in  the 
Schultz  farm,  and  I  must  say  that  I  believe  it  a  paying 
proposition.  But  I  have  also  heard  that  you  have  had 
trouble  with  that  mysterious  band,  the  Council  of  Ten.  Is 
that  really  true?” 

“Colonel  Algood,  it  is  true,”  declared  Fred.  “I  am 
still  at  a  loss  to  know  why  they  have  selected  me  as  a 
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victim,  though  I  presum#  it  is  because  I  once  drove  their 
leader,  Gilson,  out  of  the  law-abiding  sections  of  Arizona. 
He  was  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  hills,  and  there  he  has 
been  till  now.” 

“I  have  heard  of  this  fellow  Gilson,”  said  the  colonel. 
“I  advise  you  to  go  slow  and  careful,  and  I  think  you  will 
fool  him.  But  he  is  a  murderous  fellow  and  might  try  to 
kill  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  on  my  guard,  and  I 
shall  not  be  caught  napping.” 

“That’s  right.  I  hope  you  won’t,”  said  Algood.  “Now 
I  think  I  wili  retire,  as  it  is  getting  late.” 

Fred  and  Terry  went  to  bed  later,  and  as  they  were 
disrobing  Terry  said : 

“Fred,  I  have  a  queer  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  have 
some  kind  of  trouble  to-morrow.” 

“My,  my!  don’t  predict  anything  of  that  kind,  for  it 
will  come  soon  enough.” 

“Oh,  yes,  that  is  so,  but  I  can’t  help  the  feeling  just 
the  same.” 

However,  the  boys  slept  soundly  and  were  early  astir. 
Evelyn  had  a  horseback  ride  arranged  with  Bessie  and 
Alice  Algood,  so  they  did  not  feel  any  responsibility,  and 
they  took  their  horses  and  galloped  down  the  road  to 
Rockville. 

This  was  quite  a  town,  with  pleasant  streets  and  rows 
of  shops.  Fred  and  Terry  rode  very  slowly  through  the 
place,  taking  in  the  sights,  but  they  saw  nothing  further 
of  interest  and  were  getting  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  when  Fred’s  hat  flew  off  into  the  road.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  it  could  not  have  blown 
off  that  way.  Fred  leaned  over  in  the  saddle  and  picked 
up  the  hat,  and  a  glance  at  it  was  enough. 

“Terry,  that  was  a  close  call,”  he  said,  as  he  showed  a 
bullet  hole  in  the  rim.  “They  meant  to  get  me  that  time 
and  I  escaped  by  a  close  margin.” 

“By  George!  I'd  like  to  know  who  fired  that,  Fred," 
said  Terry,  hotly.  “If  that  had  been  an  inch  higher  it 
would  have  killed  you.” 

“So  it  would,  but  for  once  luck  was  on  my  side.  I  can 
imagine  that  it  was  Gilson  or  one  of  that  mysterious 
Council.”  • 

“Oh,  yes,  he  is  the  one,  without  any  doubt.  Well,  we 
may  locate  him  if  he  fires  again,  and  he  will  be  repenting 
his  misdeeds  in  another  world,  I  can  tell  you.” 

'  w 

Fred  and  Terry  rode  on  down  to  the  farm  and  dis¬ 
mounted  in  the  yard.  Sim  Hardy  came  out  to  meet 
them.” 

“Sim,”  asked  Fred,  “how  has  everything  been  since  we 
went  away?” 

“Well."  said  Sim,  “quite  a  number  of  things  happened, 
and  they  reminded  us  that  that  confounded  Council  are 
still  at  their  work.  A  bullet  from  one  of  the  gang  in 
ambush  killed  one  of  our  men  as  dead  as  a  stone.” 

Fred  was  very  much  excited,  and  he  asked  a  good  manv 
questions  about  the  affair.  He* knew  that  something  ought 
to  lie  done  to  eliminate  the  peril  which  hung  over  the 
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of  all.  The  men  were  afraid  to  go  out  into  the 
to  work,  for  bullets  whistled  all  around  them  at 
random.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  discontent  and 
fear,  which  Fred  knew  would  lead  to  demoralization. 
Something  had  got  to  be  done. 

Several  more  steers  had  been  butchered  in  the  pasture 
and  left  to  rot,  and  an  incipient  blaze  had  been  found 
under  one  corner  of  the  farmhouse. 

“Fearnot,”  said  Hardy,  “they  mean  to  drive  you  out 
by  killing  off  your  stock  and  compelling  you  to  give  up  the 
farm.” 

“Well,  they  will  never  do  that,”  declared  Fred,  grimly. 
“They  have  got  to  be  driven  from  this  farm,  and  there  is 
certainly  a  way  to  do  it.” 

Fred  and  Terry  mounted  ponies  as  usual  and  rode  out 


the  men  in  the  fields  when  a  couple  of  bullets  hissed  by. 
The  man  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  he  said: 

“That's  the  third  time  to-day  they’ve  tried  to  get  me. 
It's  evident  that  they  think  I  am  someone  of  importance. 
But  the  thing  is  getting  tiresome.” 

Fred  saw  that  it  was  really  wonderful  that  the  men 
should  come  out  every  day  to  work  in  the  face  of  so  much 
danger  and  he  promptly  informed  them  that  their  pay 
was  doubled.  This  brought  a  cheer  from  them,  and  a 
couple  of  them,  as  committee  members,  thanked  Fred. 
They  declared  they  would  never  desert  so  kind  an  em¬ 
ployer.” 

“It’s  all  right,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  as  much  in 
danger  as  any  of  you  while  I  am  here.  I  won’t  ask  you  to 
do  anything  I  will  not  do  myself.” 

Of  course,  the  men  were  much  cheered  in  spirits,  and 
they  declared  they  would  stick  to  their  work  in  the  face  of 
Old  Nick  himself.  That  night  Fred  stayed  at  the  farm 
and  Terry  went  back  to  Bock  Island.  Fred  had  a  purpose, 
for  he  had  a  special  job  of  work  he  wanted  to  do  early  the 
^  _next  morning. 

Fred’s  room  in  the  farmhouse  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
in  the  northwest  corner.  He  sat  up  till  quite  a  late  hour 
talking  with  Hardy,  but  finally  he  went  into  his  room  and 
got  into  bed. 

Fred  was  very  sleepy  and  tired,  and  almost  immediately 
ori  getting  into  bed  he  dropped  off  to  sleep.  But  his  sleep 
was  of  a  very  troubled  kind,  and  finally  he  became  wakeful 
and  could  not  sleep  at  all.  He  lay  in  bed  for  a  while,  then 
he  got  up  and  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  moonlit  night.  Suddenly  Fred  gave  a  great  start, 
for  he  saw  something  which  thrilled  him  out  by  the  cow¬ 
sheds. 


Fred  ran  along  *swiftly  until  he  had  almost  reached  the 
cowsheds.  He  saw  nothing  of  the  incendiaries  and  he 
reckoned  they  had  fled. 

Fred  quickly  pulled  out  the  debris  and  put  out  the  fire. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  look  for  the  villains.  Fred 
dashed  away  out  onto  the  prairie.  He  ran  a  little  ways, 
and  then  he  saw  the  figures  of  two  men  going  over  a  little 
divide. 

“By  George,”  muttered  Fred,  “I  am  going  after  them.” 

He  ran  on  and  was  overtaking  them.  Just  then  they 
came  to  another  ridge,  and  here  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  two  men  went  out  of  sight,  as  if  they  were  part  of 
the  invisible  atmosphere.  Fred  paused  and  looked  around 
in  surprise. 

“Well,”  he  muttered,  “that  is  very  strange.  They  can’t 
have  vanished  into  the  air  and  yet  it  seems  that  that  is 
just  what  they  have  done.” 

He  stood  in  a  perplexed  state  for  some  moments,  and 
then  he  got  down  on  his  knees  and  began  to  examine  the 
ground.  He  was  busy  thus  when  a  startling  thing  hap¬ 
pened. 

Suddenly  several  dark  figures  seemed  to  literally  rise 

from  the  earth,  and  he  was  seized  quickly,  and,  in  spite  of 

§ 

Fred’s  great  strength,  he  was  overwhelmed.  He  had  to 
yield,  and  then  quickly  his  eyes  were  blindfolded  and  he 
was  lifted  and  carried  away. 

He  was  finally  cast  down  unceremoniously  and  the  ban¬ 
dage  taken  from  his  eyes.  He  saw  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
lantern  that  a  couple  of  masked  men  stood  over  him. 

“Fearnot,”  said  one  of  them  in  a  rasping  voice,  “you 
are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  first  stage  of  your  journey 
to  death.  You  will  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  who  will  pass  upon  your  case  wisely  and 
justly.” 

“See  here,”  said  Fred,  coolly,  “let  up  on  all  this  tom¬ 
foolery  and  tell  me  where  I  am.” 

“You  are  in  the  chamber  of  the  Council  of  Ten,”  was 
the  answer.  “Prepare  to  have  justice  meted  out  to  you.” 

Then  a  strong  rope  was  quickly  wound  around  Fred's 
body  and  he  was  rolled  over  the  verge  of  an  opening  and 
went  down  into  a  blinding  light.  He  was  suspended  in 
midair  and  beheld  a  most  remarkable  scene.  He  was  sus¬ 
pended  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  or  roof  of  a  cavern 
chamber. 

All  around  this  chamber  sat  men  in  white  gowns  and 
beards,  weird  and  ghostly.  At  one  end  of  the  cave,  or  pit, 
was  an  executioner’s  block,  over  which  hung  a  big  placard 
on  which  was  inscribed  a  skull  and  crossbones  and  the 
words : 


He  saw  dark  figures  moving  about,  and  pretty  soon  he 
raught  the  flicker  of  a  match.  Like  lightning,  it  dawned 
upon  him  what  it  meant. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed,  “those  devils  are  trying 
to  fire  the  cowsheds.  They  will  get  a* big  blaze  going  and  j 

that  means  a  big  loss  to  us.” 

I n - 1 rjt ! y  he  thrust  a  revolver  into  his  coat  pocket,  and, 
rai-ing  the  window,  he  dropped  out  onto  the  ground. 


•Ye  who  enter  here,  leave  hope  behind.” 

Near  the  block  stood  a  giant  figure,  with  a  big  sword. 
Tt  was  a  grewsome  and  weird  scene,  and  Fred  knew  that 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  strange  Council  of  Ten,  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much.  Where  the  place  was,  and 
how  he  had  got  there,  was  all  a  profound  puzzle. 


!■  retl  was  lowered  into  the  cave  by  tlje  rope,  right  into 
the  midst  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  leader  of  the  band 
raised  a  tlaining  torch  and  cried : 

fc*^Py>  you  shall  perish  for  your  rashness  in  entering  this 
place  1” 

Suspended  in  midair,  bound  and  helpless,  Fred  could 
only  stare  at  the  speaker  and  say : 

“I  didn’t  come  here  of  my  own  volition,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  go  if  you  will  give  me  the  chance.” 

The  chief  laughed  harshly  under  his  white  heard  and 
said  in  a  sepulchral  tone : 

“No  man  can  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  and  go  forth  alive.  You  lie  doomed  to  die !”  • 

“Great  Scott,  am  I  to  have  no  chance  at  all  for  my 
life?” 

The  chief  gave  a  sudden  signal  and  Fred  was  lowered 
until  his  feet  touched  the  floor  of  the  rive.  He  then  saw 
that  the  walls  of  the  place  were  of  bituminous  coal  and 
glistened  black  in  the  torch  light. 

The  next  instant  the  chief  Pepped  forward  and  cut  his 
bonds,  and  he  stood  free.  Then  the  chief  said : 

“Fearnot,  you  are  accused  of  invading  the  domain  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  and  a3n#'  of  defying  them,  and  of 
cruelly  flogging  one  of  their  members  with  switches. 
What  have  you  to  say?” 

“Oh,  ho !”  exclaimed  Fred,  “then  Gilson  is  really  one 
of  you,  as  I  thought.  Well,  ^  will  say  that  he  got  only 
what  he  deserved.  He  burned  the  cabin  of  the  poor  shep¬ 
herd  and  he  deserved  to  really  be  hung  for  it,  but  I  was 
merciful  and  let  him  off  with  a  flogging.” 

With  that,  the  chief  or  spokesman  turned  and  repeated 
Fred’s  words  to  the  Council.  There  was  a  unanimous 
oow  of  the  white  beards  and  an  exclamation : 

“Let  the  trial  go  on  1” 

“Fearnot,”  said  the  inquisitor,  “wny  nave  you  persisted 
in  trying  to  develop  the  Schultz  farm  when  you  were 
warned  not  to  do  so?” 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred  in  a  clear  voice,  “I  am  not 
answerable  to  you  for  my  doings.  1  bought  the  farm  and 
it  is  my  property,  and  1  propose  to  do  with  it  as  1  please.” 

“Reverend  Council,”  said  the  inquisitor,  “the  prisoner 
is  bold  and  defiant.  Shall  we  apply  the  subjection  pro¬ 
cess  to  him?” 

The  gray  beards  all  nodded  in  unison,  and  said  sepul- 
ch  rally : 

“Aye,  let  it  be  so !” 

With  that,  Fred  was  dragged  to  the  execution  block 
and  he  was  forced  to  kneel  and  place  his  bead  over  it. 
Then  the  grim  executioner,  with  his  awful  sword,  came  up 
and  stood  over  him.  Fred  thought  at  that  moment  that 
his  end  had  come  and  a  feeling  of  horror  swept  over  him. 
It  was  awful  to  die  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  a  place. 

But  he  was  too  plucky  to  show  his  fear,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  die  bravely.  The  big  exeeutioncr  laid  the  cold 
blade  across  his  bare  neck  and  the  chill  was  icy. 

“Honorable  Council,”  spoke  up  the  chief,  “shall  we 
strike  off  his  head?” 


Just  then  a  daring  thought  came  into  I* reds  mind,  lie 
remembered  his  powers  of  ventriloquism,  and  lie  instantly 
threw  his  voice  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  chamber  and 


called  out: 

“No!  Hare  to  harm  a  hair  of  that  man’s  head,  and  Old 

Nick  will  have  the  whole  of  you !” 

The  Council  all  started  up  in  amazement  and  stared  in 
the  direction  from  whence  the  voice  came.  The  heads¬ 
man  stepped  back  and  the  chief  sung  out : 

“Treachery!  Who  has  invaded  our  chamber!  Let  the 
clog  be  pulled  out  here  and  executed  also.” 

A  couple  of  the  Council  rushed  to  the  corner  of  the 
cavern  chamber,  but  of  course  they  found  no  one  there. 
There  was  great  surprise  and  anger,  and  they  began  to. 

search  for  the  mysterious  speaker. 

Fred  chuckled  when  he  saw  this  and  he  threw  his  voice* 


in  the  opposite  corner. 

“Oh,  Old  Nick  is  here,  and  he  will  get  you  all.” 

Then  a  weird,  mysterious  and  blood-curdling  laugh  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  The  laugh  sounded  under  the  feet  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  sometimes  at  their  shoulders. 

It  was  terrifying  and  the  councillors  were  puzzled  and 

actually  terrified. 

“Good  Lord!”  exclaimed  one  of  them,  “I  believe  the 
devil  is  here,  and  he  will  get  us  if  we  cut  the  fellow  s  head 
off.” 


“Nonsense!”  veiled  the  chief,  whom  Fred  suspected 

V 

was  Gilson*  “  It's  a  trick  to  save  him.  He  has  got  to  die.” 

“If  von  cut  his  head  off  I  will  wither  you  all  with  a 
blast  of  fire,”  said  the  terrible  voice. 


The  chief  had  seized  the  headsman's  sword  and  started 
to  give  Fred  a  blow,  but  a  couple  of  the  Council  grabbed 
him  by  the  arm  and  said : 

“No,  no !  We’re  not  going  to  suffer  for  vour  rashness. 
Let  him  alone  until  we  find  out  what  this  means.” 

“Why,  you  fools!”  hissed  Gilson.  “It  is  only  a  trick, 
and  vou  are  losing  time.  I'm  not  afraid  of  Old  Nick  of 
anything  else.” 

m/  O 


But  Fred  sent  his  voice  right  into  the  villain's  ear  with 
such  a  terrible  groan  that  he  leaped  in  the  air  and  began 
to  rub  bis  ear  as  if  it  had  been  stung  bv  a  hornet. 

C  mr 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

Fred's  wonderful  ventriloquism  had  certainly  been  the 
means  of  earning  him  a  respite,  if  not  the  actual  saving 
of  his  life,  for  the  members  of  the  Council  were  plainly 
more  than  puzzled  and  really  terrified.  They  could  not 
understand  the  mysterious  voice,  and  there  were  several 
superstitious  ones  among  them. 

Fred  was  careful  not  to  overdo  the  thing,  and  pretty 
soon  he  ceased  using  the  weird  \oice,  and  the  Council 
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who  had  been  searching  the  place  high  and  low,  now  held 

a  confab. 

iiiison.  the  leader,  wanted  to  kill  Fred,  as  was  originally 
planned,  but  the  others  would  not  listen  to  it.  Several 
of  them  said : 

uNo,  no;  it  will  not  do  to  kill  him  vet,  till  we  find  out ! 

v  * 

what  this  strange  voice  means.  If  we  are  really  going 
against  Old  Nick,  it  will  be  dangerous  for  us,  for  he  can 
of  course  wipe  us  all  out.” 

.  “Hang  Old  Nick,”  said  Gilson,  savagely.  “You  all 
make  me  tired.  It  is  a  trick,  I  tell  you,  and  he  is  fool- 

iug  us.” 

“All  right,”  said  one  of  the  gray  beards,  who  seemed  to 
have  considerable  authority,  “we  will  let  the  majority 
rule.” 

“Confound  it,  you  act  like  fools!”  snapped  Gilson.' 
“Don  t  you  know  that  this  is  our  chance  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  if  we  don't  make  use  of  it  he  may  escape  and  make  it  i 
hot  far  us?  If  he  should  get  away  we  would  be  ruined,  j 
for  they  would  easily  unearth  the  secret  of  our  mine  here  i 
and  we  would  have  to  flee  for  our  lives.  This  is  the  rich-  j 
est  bituminous  coal  mine  in  the  country,  I  feel  sure,  and 
this  farm  must  be  acquired  at  any  cost,  for  it  will  mean 
the  fortunes  of  all  of  us.  Now  we  will  strike  his  head  off,  j 
for  that  will  end  it  all  and  we  will  be  able  to  get  the  farm 
before  the  secret  of  this  rich  coal  mine  is  discovered.” 

“Oh,  I  see!”  muttered  Fred.  “I  understand  now  why- 
the  Council  of  Ten  are  so  determined  that  this  farm  shall 
not  be  worked  and  why  they  have  sought  my  life.  It 
seems  that  the  secret  coal  mines  under  the  farm  are 
known  only  to  them,  and  they  are  very  rich.  Oh,  well,  the 
secret  is  mine  now,  also,  and  the  farm  is  mine.  I  must 
live  to  get  out  of  here  and  beat  them  and  reap  this  great 
fortune.” 

Fred  knew  his  life  hung  in  the  balance,  and  that  only 
the  superstitious  fears  of  some  of  the  Council  would  save 
him.  He  could  hear  them  disputing  and  the  suspense  was 

awful. 

Gilson  was,  however,  alone  in  his  desire  to  kill  Fred,  for 
the  others  were  very  much  opposed  to  it  and  wanted  to 
keep  him  prisoner  for  a  while  to  make  sure  that  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  mysterious  unseen  power  might  not  be 

visited  upon  them. 

“Maybe  you  are  not  afraid  of  Old  Nick,  Gilson,”  said 
one  of  the  Council,  “but  I  tell  you  I  am,  and  I  know 
things  that  have  happened  to  people  who  have  gone 
against  him.” 

“Oh,  you’re  a  fool,”  snapped  Gilson.  “The  devil  may 
get  us  after  we’re  dead,  but  he  can’t  touch  us  now.” 

“See  here,  I  know  what  I’m  talking  about,  for  I  know  a 
feilow  who  once  saw  him  up  in  the  Northwest.  He  was 
all  wrapped  in  sulphur  fumes,  and  he  was  a  hard-looking 
old  fellow',  I  tell  vou.  He  chased  this  friend  of  mine  half 

/  c/ 

a  mile,  and  he’d  have  got  him,  too,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  fact  that  ho  got  to  his  pony  and  managed  to  get  into 
the  addle.  That  pony  never  stopped  running  for  twenty 
miles,  for  he  was  more  scared  than  the  man.” 


“Oh,  see  here,  that’s  a  strong  story,  for  don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  Old  Nick  can  outrun  any  man  or  pony  in  the  world?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  he  can  do,  but  I  suppose  lie  didn’t 
try  to  do  it.  Anyway,  Bill  got  away,  and  he  lives  in  fear 
that  the  old  fellow'  will  get  after  him  again.” 

One  of  the  councillors  said  that  the  strange  voice  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  owned  by  a  human  being,  and  that  there 
was  no  question  that  Old  Nick  would  be  greatly  displeased 

it’  they  should  attempt  to  do  Fearnot  harm. 

* 

“Oh,  you  make  me  sick,”  snapped  Gilson.  “If  you 
haven't  the  grit  I  have,  and  I’ll  take  his  head  off  myself.” 

With  that,  he  tried  to  grab  the  headsman’s  sword,  but 
Ihe  others  ran  between  him  and  Fred,  and  an  altercation 
followed. 

“All  right,”  snarled  Gilson.  “You  can  run  the  game  to 
suit  yourselves,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  done  with  you.  I 
Wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  game,  and  I  am  going  back 
to  ’Frisco.” 

With  that,  he  dashed  out  of  sight  behind  a  curtain  at 
the  end  of  the  cave.  The  other  councillors  seemed  sur¬ 
prised,  but  one  of  them  said ; 

“’Let  him  go.  He  hasn't  common  sense,  anyway.  We 
can  get  along  without  him,  and  I  think  the  band  will  be 
better  off,  for  he  is  too  hotheaded  and  sure  to  get  us  into 
trouble.  For  my  part,  1  don't  want  to  go  against  Old 
Nick.” 

“Nor  I,”  spoke  up  another.  “I  tell  you  if  he  should 
appear  to  us  now,  I’d  fall  down  dead  with  fear,  for  I'm 
not  afraid  of  any  living  man,  but  I  have  no  use  for  Satan.” 

The  other  councillors  now  expressed  themselves  like¬ 
wise,  and  they  held  a  conference  in  low  tones  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cave.  Then  one  of  them  advanced,  and  said : 

“Fearnot,  we've  got  to  spare  your  life  for  a  while,  for 
you've  got  Old  Nick  on  your  side.  But  we  are  going  to 
keep  you  a  close  prisoner  and  you  cannot  escape.” 

“Is  that  so?”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “I  think  you  will  be 
glad  yet  to  set  me  free,  for  Old  Nick  is  a  friend  of  mine 
and  he  will  not  see  me  injured  or  oppressed.” 

“We  can’t  set  you  free,  for  we  have  taken  an  oath  to 
kill  you.  Then,  this  farm  covers  a  very  rich  coal  mine 
which  we  want.  Of  course,  if  you  were  to  take  an  oath 
never  to  reveal  our  secrets  and  leave  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  forever  and  turn  the  farm  over,  to  us,  we  might  con¬ 
sider  setting  you  free.” 

“I  will  never  do  that,”  said  Fred.  “I  have  bought  the 
farm  and  I  intend  to  develop  it.  If  there  is  a  rich  coal 
mine  on  it  it  belongs  to  me  and  I  shall  not  yield  it  to  you 
or  anyone  else.” 

“Thunder !  you  are  very  headstrong.” 

“Well,  I  mean  to  stick  for  my  rights.” 

“So  do  we,  and  I  think  we  have  the  best  of  it  just  now.” 

“I  don't  know  about  that,  for  I  have  Old  Nick  on  my 
side,  and  I  can  tell  you  he  is  a  pretty  strong  ally.” 

The  fellow  tried  to  argue  with  Fred  further  and  made 
an  offer  of  various  terms,  but  Fred  would  not  listen,  so  a 
couple  of  the  councillors  took  him  and  led  him  away 


through  a  cavern  passage,  the  walls  of  which  he  saw  were 
of  solid  coal. 

“Great  Scott!”  thought  Fred.  “This  coal  must  be  very 
near  the  surface  and  easy  to  work,  and  there  is  surely  a 
large  fortune  in  this  place.  If  I  succeed  in  getting  out  of 
here  alive  1  shall  have  some  fun  developing  the  place.” 

In  a  few  moments  Fred  was  led  into  a  square  chamber 
cut  out  of  the  solid  bank  of  coal,  and  then  his  bonds  were 
cut,  and  he  was  left  there.  The  door  to  the  chamber  was 
of  several  thicknesses  of  board  and  very  strong,  with  a 
wicket  in  it. 

“Fearnot,  we  will  leave  you  to  think  matters  over,”  said 
the  councillor.  “I  feel  sure  you  will  be  yet  glad  to  come 
to  our  terms.” 

“Perhaps  I  will,”  muttered  Fred,  “but  I  think  I  will  be 
the  one  to  make  the  terms.” 

Fearnot  felt  more  confident  than  at  any  time  since  his 
capture,  for  he  had  at  least  gained  a  respite,  and  that  was 
certainly  half  the  battle.  He  was  in  utter  darkness  in  the 
cell,  but  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  box  of  matches  in 
his  pocket,  and  after  his  jailor  had  gone  he  struck  one  of 
these  and  looked  around  as  well  as  he  could. 

“Well,”  mused  Fred,  “this  is  a  very  wonderful  discov¬ 
er)',  for  it  seems  to  me  that  pretty  nearly  all  of  the  farm 
is  over  the  galleries  and  passages  of  a  natural  coal  mine. 
Perhaps  some  aboriginal  inhabitants  cut  these  passages, 
but,  however  it  was,  they  are  here,  and  it  is  very  curious 
that  they  should  have  existed  all  these  years  only  to  be 
discovered  finally  by  the  Council  of  Ten.  Now,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  council  of  rogues  is  made  up  largely 
of  harvesters,  and  very  likely  the  existence  of  the  mine 
was  discovered  by  them  while  harvesting  the  crops.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Schultz  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  he  would 
have  given  up  farming  to  work  the  mine.  In  any  event, 
I  have  the  deed  to  this  valuable  property  and  these  scoun¬ 
drels  shall  not  cheat  me  out  of  it.  I  will  maintain  my 
rights.  Of  course,  this  disposes  of  the  farm  as  a  farm,  for 
it  will  be  more  profitable  to  develop  the  mine.  I  can  see 
great  profits  to  be  made  here,  and  it  is  very  plain  now  why 
the  Council  of  Ten  threatened  my  life,  for  really  I  am 
the  barrier  to  their  plans.” 

Fred  philosophized  thus  for  a  while,  and  then  naturally 
he  began  to  think  of  some  possible  plan  for  escape.  He 
know  t!ie  danger  was  by  no  means  over  and  the  Council 
might  at  any  moment  decide  to  return  and  order  his 
exer  ution. 

“I  might  not  be  so  fortunate  in  putting  them  off  next 
11010,”  he  reflected.  “I  wonder  what  Terry  will  say  when 
1  fail  to  turn  up.” 

Finallv  Fred  lighted  another  match  and  lie  began  to 
examine  the  walls  of  his  prison  cell.  He  saw  they  were  of 
solid  coal  and  very  easy  material  to  displace  if  lie  only 
find  a  suitable  tool.  He  had  a  knife  in  his  pocket,  for  his 
captors  had  not  taken  anything  away  from  him,  and  Fred 
drew  this  out  and  began  work  on  the  coal  surface  around 
the  frame  of  the  door.  He  found  that  the  wall  would 


break  and  yield  easily,  but  it  would  be  an  interminable  job 
with  the  knife,  and  his  captors  might  come  at  any  time. 

“My!”  thought  Fred,  “if  I  only  had  a  pick  or  some 
sharp  and  heavy  instrument,  I  could  very  quickly  make 
an  aperture.” 

Once  again  Fred  lighted  a  match  and  examined  the 
floor  of  the  chamber  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Suddenly  he  gave 
an  exclamation  of  hoarse  delight.  He  picked  up  a  short 
but  heavy  iron  bar.  It  was  similar  to  one  of  the  bars 
which  reinforced  the  door,  and  probably  had  been  over¬ 
looked  when  the  door  was  built. 

“By  George!”  muttered  Fred.  “Here  is  my  chance, 
and  once  I  get  on  the  other  side  of  this  door  1  will  be  all 
right.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  to  get  my  liberty  now,  for 
I  can  very  quickly  turn  the  tables  on  the  Council  of  Ten." 

Fred  listened  at  the  grating  in  the  door,  and  suddenly 
he  heard  footsteps  coming.  Instantly  he  secreted  the  iron 
bar  and  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the  opposite  "wall  of  the 
cell.  The  footsteps  came  up  to  the  cell  door  and  then  a 
light  flashed  through  the  grating. 

Fred  saw  a  couple  of  masked  faces,  and  one  of  his  visi¬ 
tors  said: 

.  “Fearnot,  we  have  come  to  offer  you  a  last  chance.  We 
will  buy  this  farm  of  you  for  the  price  you  paid  for  it,  if 
you  will  deed  it  to  us,  and  we  will  give  you  your  life  and 
let  you  go  free  if  you  will  swear  to  always  keep  the  secret.” 

“I  decline  your  offer,”  said  Fred,  “for  I  am  not  obliged 
to  accept  it.  “This  is  my  property,  and  I  can  defend  my 
rights,  and  the  sooner  you  set  me  free  the  better  it  will  be 
for  you.” 

“You  forget  that  you  are  a  prisoner  and  that  if  we 
wanted  to  we  could  kill  you.  In  fact,  you  must  die  if  you 
do  not  accept  our  terms.” 

“If  he  dies  vou  will  have  to  settle  with  me,”  said  a 
blood-curdling  voice  right  behind  the  two  villains.  They 
let  out  a  yell  and  dodged  away  from  the  door. 

“Say,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I’ll  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  this.  Bill,”  said  one  of  the  councillors,  in  shaking 
tones,  “Old  Nick  is  certainly  against  us,  and  I'm  going  to 
get  out  while  there  is  time.” 

“So  am  I,  Jim.  If  Gilson  wants  to  play  the  hand  alone 
he  can  do  it.” 


The  two  villains  started  away  down  the  corridor  at  full 
speed,  and  it  seemed-  so  funny  to  Fred  that  he  had  to 
laugh.  But  now  he  picked  up  the  iron  bar  and  began 
work.  He  pried  off  flake  after  flake  of  the  coal,  and  the 
aperture  grew  larger  until  finally  he  had  penetrated  the 
two  feet  of  thickness.  Then  it  was  easy  to  enlarge  the 
aperture,  and  presently  he  crept  through  and  out  into  the 
corridor. 

“Well,”  muttered  Fred,  “here  I  am,  and  now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  am  I  to  get  to  the  surface.  There  must  he  an 
exit  to  this  underground  don,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
where  it  is.” 

But  Fred  decided  to  follow  the  passage,  so  he  did  so 


and  presently  found  that  he  was  in  a 
passages  leading  in  every  direction. 


sort  of  labyrinth,  the 
Ho  took  one  at  ran- 
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doir..  however,  and,  keeping  on,  suddenly  he  saw  a  gleam 
o:  daylight  ahead. 

Fred  pushed  on,  and  came  out  in  a  little  glade  in  one 
of  the  mottes  of  timber.  He  saw  that  the  sun  was  just 
rising  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  cave  all  night. 

But  he  was  glad  to  see  the  light  of  day,  and  he  mut¬ 
tered: 

‘‘’Well,  if  ever  I  had  a  close  call  in  my  life,  that  was 
one.  But  it  looks  now  as  if  I  should  live  after  all  to  turn 
the  tables  on  the  Council  of  Tend’ 

Fred  saw  that  the  exit  of  the  mine  was  a  very  small 
aperture  in  the  heart  of  a  thicket,  and  anyone  passing 
through  the  motte  would  have  had  hard  work  to  see  it. 
This  explained,  no  doubt,  why  it  had  not  been  seen  before. 

When  Fred  emerged  from  the  motte  he  saw  the  farm 
buildings,  half  a  mile  away,  and  that  taught  him  that  the 
mine  really  covered  a  great  expanse,  and  that  doubtless 
the  entire  farm  was  honeycombed  with  its  passages.  Fred 
set  out  for  the  farmhouse  and  he  kept  an  eye  out  for  the 
gang,  but  he  saw  none  of  them. 

When  Fred  entered  the  farm  yard  he  met  Sim  Hardy, 
who  was  just  coming  from  the  cowsheds.  The  supervisor 
was  very  much  excited,  and  he  asked : 

“Fearnot,  where  have  you  been?  I  went  to  your  room 
and  could  not  find  you,  and  I  reckoned  you  had  taken  an 
early  start.” 

Fred  thought  he  would  not  say  anything  to  Hardy  just 
yet  about  the  experiences  of  the  night,  so  he  said : 

“Hardy,  what  is  wrong?” 

“Why,  1  find  that  an  attempt  was  made  last  night  to 
set  fire  to  the  cowsheds,  for  I  find  the  remains  of  a  fire 
and  several  more  of  our  best  steers  have  been  shot.” 

“Hardy,”  said  Fred,  very  quietly,  “I  don't  think  we  will 
have  anv  further  trouble  after  to-day,  for  I  have  got  the 
whip  hand  on  the  Council  of  Ten  now,  and  I  mean  to  see 
that  they  are  wiped  out  of  existence.” 

Hardy  was  very  much  surprised  and  asked  Fred  what  he 
meant.  But  Fred  only  answered : 

“I  am  not  ready  to  tell  you  yet,  but  I  want  you  to 
mount  your  pony  and  ride  over  to  Rockville  and  get  the 
sheriff  and  a  posse  of  men.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  him, 
which  will  induce  him  to  come  all  the  quicker.” 

This  was  all  Fred  would  say  to  Hardy,  and  a  little  while 
later  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rockville. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  SETTLES  WITH  GILSON. 

Fred  kflew  that  Terry  would  be  at  the  farm  soon,  and 
as  soon  as  Hardy  got  back  with  the  sheriff  and  his  posse 
he  meant  to  at  once  enter  the  mine  and  drive  out  Gilson 

a  ml  hi-:  gang. 

I- red  did  not  doubt  but  that  there  would  be  fighting, 


him,  for  he  knew  it  was  the  only  way.  He  felt  sure  the 
gang  would  refuse  to  leave  the  mine  and  that  there  would 
be  trouble. 

Fred  now  had  a  full  understanding  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  he  knew  that  he  must  take  a  firm  stand  in  order  to 
beat  Gilson.  When  Hardy  was  gone  Fred  took  a  look 
around  the  buildings,  and  he  saw  that  the  men  had  all 
gone  to  their  work  in  the  fields.  Just  then  Fred  heard 
the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  he  saw  Gilson  come  riding  into 
the  yard. 

The  chief  of  the  secret  gang  sprung  down  -  from  his 
horse  and  very  coolly  approached.  His  nerve  at  appearing 
thus,  after  what  had  happened  the  previous  night,  was 
startling  to  Fred. 

“Hello,  Fearnot,”  said  Gilson,  coolly.  “You  gave  those 
fools  the  slip,  didn’t  you?  Well,  if  I  had  had  my  way  this 
wouldn’t  have  happened.” 

“Gilson,”  said  Fred,  “the  plot  against  my  life  seems  to 
have  failed.  ” 

“Yes,  yes.  I’ll  admit  that,  and  now  the  only  hope  I 
have  is  to  do  business  with  you.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Well,  of  course,  you  have  got  the  farm  on  your  hands, 
and  the  coal  mine,  too,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  still 
exist  as  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  we  will  hunt  for  your  life 
unless  you  make  terms  with  us.  Now,  we  were  the  first 
discoverers  of  this  rich  coal  mine,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
profit  by  the  discovery.  If  you  are  willing  to  take  us  in 
on  the  enterprise,  we  will  cease  to  be  your  enemies  and 
become  your  friends.” 

“Gilson,”  said  Fred,  “that  strikes  me  as  a  very  cool 
proposition.  I  can’t  see  any  obligation  to  let  you  in  on 
any  deal,  nor  do  I  recognize  any  claims  or  rights  that  you 
have.  I  bought  and  paid  for  this  farm,  and  of  course  that 
includes  the  coal  mine.  The  mere  fact  that  you  threaten 
my  life  if  I  don’t  give  you  an  interest  in  my  property  is 
blackmail,  and  I  don’t  propose  to  submit  to  it.” 

“Confound  it!  we  discovered  the  mine.  You  and  others 
might  have  farmed  here  for  a  lifetime  and  never  have 
discovered  it.  We  have  some  rights  as  finders.” 

“I  fail  to  see  it  in. this  case.  If  you  had  come  to  me 
honestly  in  the  first  place,  I  might  have  rewarded  your 
discovery.  But  you  have  played  a  dog-in-the-manger  game 
and  now  I  propose  to  maintain  my  rights  and  ignore  you, 
for  you  have  none.” 

Gilson’s  face  was  swollen  with  a  very  fierce  passion,  and 
he  glared  at  Fred  savagely  and  snapped :  . 

“Then  you  are  going  to  play  the  hog,  are  you?  I  can 
tell  you  that  if  those  superstitious  fools  had  done  as  I  said 
you  wouldn’t  be  here  now.” 

“I  know  it,”  assented  Fred,  “and  for  that  reason  I 
refuse  to  trust  yon  or  have  anything  to  do  with  you.” 

“Fearnot,  I  am  square,  and  when  I  give  my  word  I 
keep  it.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you,  and  we  will  not  argue  the  case 
The  sheriff  and  his  men  will  be  here  from  Rock- 


arid  perhaps  bloodshed,  but  this  thought  did  not  deter  » further. 
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With  that,  ( i i Ison  dropped  from  his  pony’s  hack,  and  lie 
looked  around  him  and  said: 


“Fearnot,  we  are  alone  here,  and  I  am  a  stronger  man 
than  you.  I  can  see  that  you  are  not  armed,  and  neither 
am  1,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  for  us  to  settle  our  troubles 
right  here.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred;  “but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you 
are  stronger  than  I  am  I  ought  to  have  a  handicap.  Aou 
wouldn't  dare  to  attack  me  on  even  terms.” 

“Wouldn't  I?”  jeered  the  villain.  “Why,  I  could  tie 
one  hand  behind  my  back  and  eat  you  up.” 

“i'll  take  you  up  on  that,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  will  tie 
one  hand  and  defeat  me  single-handed  in  a  contest  for 
physical  superiority,  1  will  give  you  the  farm  entire.” 

“Thunder!  do  you  mean  that?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

The  villain  evidently  regarded  Fred  as  a  mere  boy,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  handle  him.  But  he 
reflected  that  the  handicap  would  be  too  great,  and  he 
rejoined : 

“Oh,  well,  that  might  be  difficult,  but  I  will  give  you 
some  other  advantage.” 

“Oh,  well,”  laughed  Fred,  “there  is  really  no  reason 
why  you  should  give  me  any  handicap,  and  1  will  not 
exact  it.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  will  meet  me  on  even  terms?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

Of  course,  Gilson  was  very  much  surprised,  and  at  first 
he  looked  a  little  incredulous.  But  he  said: 

“Fearnot,  you  must  be  a  fool!  I  am  forty  pounds 
heavier  than  you  and  1  am  a  man  grown.” 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Fred,  “I  am  taking  the 
chances.” 

“And  the  terms  are  that  you  are  to  giro  up  all  claim  to 
the  farm  if  1  beat  you?” 

“Yes.  On  the  other  hand,”  said  Fred,  “you  are  to  give 
up  your  attempts  on  my  life.  In  very  ancient  times,  when 
two  great  countries  went  to  war,  they  sometimes  sent  one 
of  their  greatest  fighting  men  to  meet  the  other  country’s 
best  warrior  in  single  combat,  and  as  their  champion  won 
or  lost  so  their  fortunes  were  decided.  Now,  1  propose 
that  we  settle  our  feud  in  the  same  way,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  i  will  give  you  the  choice  of  weapons.  It  shall 
be  swords,  knives,  pistols  or  nature’s  own  weapons.  In 
the  latter  ease,  the  man  who  gets  knocked  out  first  is  the 
loser.” 

Gilson  seemed  delighted  with  the  plan,  and  he  said 
promptly : 

“We  will  use  nature's  weapons.  You  are  a  dead  shot, 
and  know  how  to  use  the  sword,  which  1  do  not,  and  as  a 
result  it  would  be  more  even  if  we  used  our  fists.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  man  who  is  knocked  out  is  the  loser.” 

“Very  well.” 

“I  want  to  warn  you  in  advance  that  T  once  held  the 
middleweight  honors  in  California.” 
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“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  know  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  boxing  myself,  and  1  think  1  will  be  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  myself.” 

With  that,  Gilson  pulled  off  his  coat  and  then  tethered 
his  pony.  Tie  looked  around  closely  and  said: 

0 

“You  are  sure  we  are  quite  alone  here,  Fearnot?” 

“Oh,  yes,  there  will  be  no  one  to  interfere.  Even 
should  any  of  my  men  come  around,  I  give  you  my  word 
they  shall  not  interfere.” 

“Oh,  all  right.  I  think  your  word  is  all  right.  Are  you 
ready?” 

Fred  simply  took  off  his  coat  and  then  he  walked  for¬ 
ward  and  said: 

“I  am  all  ready.  But  first  let  us  say  something  about 
the  rules.  Is  it  to  be  a  rougli-and-tumble,  or  shall  we 
observe  the  rules  of  boxing?” 

“Oh,  let  the  best  man  win,  and  any  kind  of  a  blow 
counts.” 

“That  is  a  very  brutal  way  of  fighting.” 

“Yes,  but  it  is  as  fair  for  one  as  the  other.” 

“All  right.” 

With  that,  Gilson  danced  up  to  Fred  and  made  a  savage 
swing.  He  seemed  astonished  that  it  did  not  land,  and 
he  followed  it  up  with  another.  Fred  saw  that  he  really 
knew  a  little  about  boxing,  so  be  did  not  propose  to  take 
any  chances  with  him,  but  kept  well  on  his  guard.  He 
could  see  that  he  was  a  powerful  man,  and  his  blows  were 
heavy,  and  if  one  of  them  landed  fairly  he  might  be 
knocked  out. 

“Thunder!  you  are  pretty  clever  at  dodging,”  said  Gil¬ 
son.  “You’re  as  slippery  as  an  eel.  But  I'll  get- you  yet." 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  or  not,”  laughed  Fred. 
“You’ll  have  to  play  a  different  game  from  that.” 

With  that,  Fred  ceased  his  defensive  tactics  and  now 
sent  one  over  the  fellow’s  guard,  and  hit  him  fairly  in  the 
jaw.  Fred  had  terrible  hitting  powers,  and  the  blow 
jarred  the  fellow  terribly. 

He  gasped  and  said : 

“Thunder!  you  can  hit  for  a  little  fellow.  How  do  you 
like  that?” 

He  made  a  terrible  swing  for  Fred's  head,  hut  it  was 
clumsy  and  Fred  simply  stepped  out  of  the  way  of  it. 
Gilson  nearly  lost  his  balance,  and  then  Fred  sent  in  two 
lightning  uppercuts  that  straightened  him  up  and  sent  the 
claret  flying.  It  made  the  villain  furious,  and  he  rushed 
at  Fred  like  a  wild  bull.  He  swung  wildly,  and  then  tried 
to  land  a  kick.  But  Fred  caught  his  heel  and  gave  him  a 
back  somersault. 

Gilson  was  now  quite  a  sorry-looking  object,  for  he  was 
bleeding  like  a  pig,  and  one  of  his  eyes  was  partly  closed. 
Fred  now  sailed  into  him  like  a  whirlwind,  lnndmg  blows 
just  when  and  where  he  pleased.  The  villain  was  all 
blown  and  puffing,  and  Fred  smashed  him  in  the  face  and 
hammered  him  in  the  chest  with  trip-hammer  blown  until 
he  was  like  a  wet  rag  and  staggered  around  unable  to  fight 
back. 
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k  You  know  the  tonus,  Gilson,  sung  out  Fred, 
a  knockout,  but  1  tv  ill  not-  do  it  if  you  give  up 
^HThe  villain  rushed  again,  and  in  his  savage  fury  tried  to 
0iOs*e  vim  1  iod.  Just  then  around  the  corner  of  the  cow¬ 
sheds*  came  four  of  his  men.  1  hey  were  all  big,  brawny 
men. 

Gilson  let  out  a  yell  of  exultation. 

■;  “ Hooray !  he  shouted.  “\ou’re  just  in  time,  boys! 
Come  in  here  and  help  me  annihilate  this  cuss !  Don’t 
shoot  him,  but  knock  him  out !” 

b  red  saw  instantly  that  the  odds  were  very  heavy 
against  him.  None  of  his  men  were  within  call,  and  the 
chances  were  very  bad.  He  saw  that  he  must  act  quickly 
and  with  decision. 

Quick  as  lightning,  he  rushed  in  a"  d  drove  a  hard  blow 

« 

into  the  villain’s  wind.  Then  he  smashed  him  over  the 
heart,  and  Gilson  went  down  like  a  log,  completely  knock¬ 
ed  out. 

The  four  toughs  came  at  him  furiously,  ready  to  avenge 
their  chief,  and  Fred  plainly  saw  his  danger. 

‘‘By  George!  I  mustn’t  let  them  come  in  on  me,”  he 
muttered.  “They  are  too  many  and  they  would  eat  me 

up.” 

Fred  retreated  a  little  as  they  advanced,  and,  thinking 
he  was  afraid,  the  foremost  of  the  quartette  rushed  ahead 

of  the  others. 

Quick  as  lightning,  Fred  bolted  and  met  his  attack.  He 
struck  the  fellow  in  the  chest  and  then  gave  him  an  awful 
smash  in  the  jaw.  But  as  the  others  were  closing  in,  there 
rose  a  loud  yell,  and  around  the  corner  of  the  house  came 

a  man. 

“Good!  good!”  muttered  Fred.  “It  is  Terry,  and  he 
has  come  just  at  the  right  time.” 

It  was  Terry,  just  from  Rock  Island,  and  his  horse  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  He  had  arrived  on  the 
scene  just  in  time,  and  greatly  to  his  delight,  for  if  there 
v was  one  thing  that  Terry  loved,  it  was  a  ruction. 

He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  in  the  midst  of  a 
desperate  fight. 

“Fred,  Fred  !”  he  yelled.  “Hold  on  hard,  I’m  coming !” 

“Bully  for  you,  Terry!”  shouted  Fred.  “We’ll  give 
’em  all  the  fight  they  want.” 

“Well,  you  bet  we  will!  Take  that,  you  hulking  cur! 

and  that !” 

Terry  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  gang,  and  the  way 
he  laid  the  blows  about  him  was  a  caution.  He  hit  one 
fellow  an  awful  blow  under  the  jaw  and  dislocated  it. 
The  fellow  dropped  back  and  began  to  dance  around  with 
awful  agony,  hanging  onto  his  jaw.  All  the  fight  was 
taken  out  of  him. 

Fred  had  knocked  one  fellow  out,  and  then  he  smashed 
the  other  so  hard  in  the  stomach  that  he  sat  down  on  the 
ground  and  would  not  get  up.  The  fellow  next  to  him  he 
ni-o  gave  a  terrible  smash  in  the  chest,  which  took  all  the 
wind  out  of  him  and  s:ont  him  gasping  to  the  ground. 
Terr/  meanwhile  was  hammering  a  big  bruiser  and  having 
a  whole  lot  of  fun  with  him. 


lie  played  a  tattoo  on  his  chest  and  decorated  both  his 
optics  and  flattened  his  nose.  The  fellow  actually  let  his 
arms  drop  and  refused  to  fight,  saying : 

“Boss,  1  cave!  You  beat  the  Old  Nick  at  fighting,  and 
I’m  licked  to  a  standstill.  I  cave!” 

“Oh,  you  haven’t  got  half  enough,”  said  Terry,  savage¬ 
ly.  “l'ou’re  nothing  but  a  big  coward  anyway,  and  I’ve  a 
mind  to  kill  vou.” 

V 

The  fellow  finally  sank  down  and  refused  to  get  up. 
Seeing  that,  Terry  in  a  frenzy  caught  him  by  the  ear  and 
yanked  him  to  his  feet  and  then  gave  him  an  awful  fnal 
punch  in  the  chest  that  completely  knocked  him  out. 

“Great  Scott!”  sung  out  Terry,  as  he  turned  to  Fred, 
“I  came  up  just  at  the  right  time,  for  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  this  for  anything.  So  they  were  going  to  eat  you 
up,  eh?  Well,  well,  I  guess  the  biter  got  bitten  that 
time.” 

“Well,  T^rry,  you  certainly  were  just  in  time,  for  I 
guess  they  would  have  been  too  much  for  me.” 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  stood  by  and  waited  for  the  five 
badly  beaten  ruffians  to  come  to  their  senses  and  recover 
themselves.  They  finally  got  on  their  feet,  and  they  were 
;i  sick  and  sorry  looking  gang.  But  they  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  renew  the  conflict. 

“Gilson,”  said  Fred,  “I  hope  you  are  satisfied  and  that 
you  will  keep  your  agreement  with  me.” 

Bui  the  villain  only  glared  at  Fred,  and  without  a  word 
he  crawled  over  and  mounted  his  horse.  The  other  vil¬ 
lains  got  on  their  ponies  also  and  the  gang  galloped  away. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “they’ll  remember  this  little  lesson 
for  a  while,  I  really  believe.” 

“Terry,  they  will,  blit  we  ought  to  have  turned  them 
over  to  the  law.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  we  haven't  got  evidence  enough,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  have.” 

“How  is  that?” 

/ 

Fred  now  went  around  and  sat  on  the  piazza  with  Terry 
and  told  him  all  about  his  adventures  of  the  night.  Terry 
was  simply  dumfounded,  and  he  could  only  say: 

“Good  Lord  !  a  coal  mine  under  this  farm !  Why,  Fred, 
it  will  make  us  rich.  And  that  is  why  Gilson  and  his  men 
laid  the  plot  against  your  life.” 

“Yes,  and  1  think  I  had  a  pretty  narrow  escape.” 

“Well,  1  should  say  you  did.  My!  but  that  changes 
everything.  Instead  of  a  farm,  we  really  have  a  coal 
mine.” 

“Yes,  but  we  can  find  no  fault,  for  it  will  yield  us  dol¬ 
lars  where  the  farm  would  yield  cents.  Terry,  we  will 
make  a  fortune  out  of  it.” 

Of  course,  Terry  was  not  only  surprised  but  delighted. 
When  he  heard  of  the  terms  of  Fred’s  combat  with  Gilson, 
he  said : 

“That’s  all  right,  Fred,  but  I  don’t  believe  that  fellow 
will  stick  to  his  bargain.” 

“Well,  if  he  don’t,  he  puts  his  life  in  my  hands,  for  it 
gives  me  the  right  to  kill  him  on  sight.” 
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“  By  George !  how  things  have  developed  since  we  left 
Chicago.  Why,  they  have  turned  out  entirely  different 
from  what  I  ever  expected/’ 

“Yes,  that's  so,  Terry,  but  not  so  very  bad  for  us.” 

“Oh,  no,  only  I’m  afraid  those  villains  will  still  lay  for 
you  and  try  to  kill  you.” 

“I  shall  be  on  my  guard,  and  if  they  attempt  to  do  me 
harm,  I  will  certainly  defend  myself.” 

Fred  then  asked  about  Evelyn  and  Terry  said  that  she 
and  the  Algood  girls  had  taken  a  trip  down  the  river  to  a 
place  called  Credit  Island.  He  said  that  she  worried  a 
great  deal. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  “her  worriment  will  soon  be 
over.  I  have  sent  down  to  Rockville  for  a  sheriff  and  his 
posse,  and  we  are  going  to  explore  the  coal  mine.” 

“  Good !  I  declare  it  all  seems  like  a  dream,  Fred. 
Hello !  here  come  the  men  now.” 

Hardy  and  a  number  of  men  were  seen  galloping  up  the 
road.  Of  course  Fred  knew  it  was  the  Rockville  sheriff 
and  his  posse.  A  moment  later  they  rode  into  the  yard. 

The  sheriff's  name  was  Cameron,  and  Fred  shook  hands 
with  him  warmly  and  then  told  him  all  about  the  true 
state  of  affairs. 

The  sheriff  listened  with  interest,  and  he  was  very  much 
surprised. 

“That  reads  like  a  story  book,”  he  said.  “Why,  it  will 
be  a  great  surprise  to  the  people  round  here  to  know  that 
the  Schultz  farm  is  really  a  coal  mine.  It  will  create  a 
great  sensation.” 

“Cameron,  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  for  when  I 
bought  the  farm  it  was  for  agricultural  purposes  alone.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  you  have  drawn  a  prize  in  a  lottery.” 

“So  I  have  if  I  can  only  dispose  of  this  Council  of  Ten. 
If  they  are  going  to  make  trouble  for  me  all  the  time  I 
may  conclude  that  I  have  drawn  a  gold  brick.” 

The  sheriff  laughed  and  said  he  guessed  that  was  not 
the  case,  and  then  he  suggested  that  they  at  once  go  about 
the  work  of  exploring  the  mine. 

“My  posse  are  all  men  who  had  to  leave  their  business,” 
he  said.  “They  will  want  to  return  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  ready  and  we  will  start 
at  once.” 

Accordingly,  they  left  the  farmhouse  and  set  out  across 
the  fields  and  in  a  very  short  time  Fred  led  them  into  the 
motte  and  revealed  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  The  sheriff 
and  his  men  made  some  torches  and  entered  the  place. 
Fred  and  Terry  accompanied  them,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  they  were  very  busy  exploring  the  mine  and  its 
ramifications. 

They  did  not  run  upon  the  outlaws,  for  they  had  fled, 
but  the  council  chamber  and  its  paraphernalia  was  found, 
and  these  were  evidences  that  some  dark  crimes  had  taken 
place  there. 

“This  gang  should  have  been  wiped  out  long  ago,”  said 
Sheriff  Cameron.  “Many  an  innocent  person  has  been 
decoyed  into  this  place  to  be  slaughtered.  Their  crimes 


The  exploration  of  the  mine  took  nearly  all  day.  When 
it  was  finished  the  sheriff  placed  guards  about  it,  and  lie 
said: 

“The  rascally  gang  are  at  large,  but  we  will  no  doubt 
run  across  them,  and  when  we  do  there  will  be  a  job  for 
the  hangman.” 

“That's  what !”  assented  Terry. 

At  nightfall  the  sheriff  returned  to  Rockville,  promis¬ 
ing  to  come  the  next  morning  and  relieve  the  men  on 
guard.  Fred  and  Terry  left  Hardy  to  take  charge  of 
affairs  at  the  house  and  they  rode  back  to  Rock  Island. 

But  the  news  had  got  there  before  them,  and  when  they 
ascended  the  piazza  quite  a  number  of  the  acquaintances 
they  had  made  at  the  hotel  rushed  up  and  shook  hands 
with  them. 

“Fearnot  and  Olcott,  w^e’ve  heard  all  about  it,  and  we 
are  glad  to  hear  of  your  great  luck.  To  buy  a  farm  and 
get  a  coal  mine  is  luck.” 

“Well,  yes,”  laughed  Fred.  “We  did  not  anticipate 
any  such  thing,  though,  of  course,  we  are  very  glad.” 

“Well,  we  congratulate  yon,  and  certainly  you  had  good 
fortune  in  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  those  villains.” 

“By  George!”  said  one  man,  “that  Council  of  Ten  is 
one  of  the  "worst  organizations  in  the  West.  Every  har¬ 
vester  who  goes  up  and  down  the  river  is  a  member  of  the 
league  of  crime  dominated  by  them,  and  really  life  and 
property  is  not  safe  during  the  harvest  season.” 

“Fearnot,  if  you  succeed  in  cleaning  those  fellows  out 
you  should  have  a  national  vote  of  thanks.” 

Colonel  Algood  took  Fred’s  hand,  and  he  said: 

“I  have  been  worrying  about  you,  and  I  know  it  will 
now  be  a  relief  to  Miss  Olcott.” 

Just  then  Fred  saw  Evelyn  rushing  toward  him  and  she 
fairly  flew  right  into  his  arms. 

“Oh,  Fred,  Fred,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  back  all 
safe  and  that  it  is  all  over.  What  have  they  done  with 
those  villains?” 

•  * 

“Dear,  they  are  still  at  large,  but  I  don’t  think  we  need 
to  fear  them  any  more.  They  will  probably  not  trouble  us 
again.” 

‘"How  strange  that  there  should  be  a  coal  mine  under 
the  farm  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,  it  is  very  odd  indeed,  but  it  is  greatly  to  our 
profit,  so  we  can  find  no  fault,”  said  Fred. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FORMING  A  STOCK  COMPANY. 

But  Evelyn  asked  Fred  if  that  would  spoil  the  farm, 

and  she  said: 

“Oh,  dear,  that  is  too  bad.  for  now  my  pretty  Jersey 
cows  will  have  to  be  sold,  and  I  cannot  live  out  there  any 
more.” 


are  multifarious.” 


“Never  mind.  Evelyn,”  said  Terry,  with  a  laugh.  “You 
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can  have  an  interest  in  the  coal 


mine,  and  a  few  of  the 
o  \  Wends  nx ill  gixe  nou  lots  of  money  to  spend  for  pretty 
things  in  New  York.” 

[  "  Brother,  I  would  rather  have  the  farm,”  said  Evelyn. 
“Oh,  well,  we  can  now  buy  another  one.”  \ 

1  /  Bat  not  another  coal  mine,  I  guess,”  laughed  Colonel 

Algood. 

Bessie  and  Alice  declared  that  they  would  never  regret 
the  exchange  of  the  farm  for  the  profitable  coal  mine, 
and  Evelyn  laughed  and  said : 

I u  Oh,  well,  1  don  t  expect  you  society  butterflies  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty  and  the  charms  of  farm  life.  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  my  fine  herd  of  Jerseys  on  the  ranch 
at  Crabtree.  Oh,  they  were  the  finest  of  pets.” 

“ Evelyn,  spoke  up  Alice,  “I  am  going  to  buy  you  a 
lovely  pug  dog,  for  I  see  you  are  fond  of  pets.” 

‘*\ou  need  not  do  that,  for,  though  I  am  fond  of  dogs, 

I  like  the  useful  kind  like  the  hunters  and  not  the  useless 
little  pets.  I  don't  believe  you  understand  me.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  do,”  said  Alice,  throwing  her  arms  around 
Evelyn's  neck.  “You  are  a  real  sensible  and  dear  girl, 
and  there  is  no  nonsense  in  you.  If  all  the  girls  in  the 
world  were  like  you,  Evelyn,  it  would  be  a  delightful 
world.” 

j  “That's  what  I  think,”  laughed  Fred.  “There’s  just 
one  girl  in  all  the  world  for  me,”  and  then  he  began  to 
softly  sing  the  words  of  the  charming  old  love  song,  and 
as  his  entrancingly  sweet  voice  rose  -on  the  air  all  the 
people  on  the  piazza  drew  nearer  and  listened,  and  when 
Fred  finished  they  applauded. 

“Fearnot,  that  was  beautiful,”  said  Colonel  Algood. 
“You  ought  to  be  thankful  for  that  fine  voice  of  yours.” 

“Well,  colonel,”  said  Fred,  “I  suppose  I  ought  to,  but 
if  is  a  fact  that  we  do  not  half  appreciate  the  gifts  that 
nature  bestows  upon  us.  Those  that  we  buy  with  money 
we  value  more  highly.” 

“My  boy,  I  believe  that  is  true,”  declared  the  colonel. 
Just  then  Terry  placed  liis  fingers  to  his  lips  and  began  to 
imitate  a  flute  in  a  wonderfully  clear  and  melodious  fash¬ 
ion. 

Fred  caught  up  a  cane  and  began  to  draw  it  across  his 
stomach  in  imitation  of  a  bass  viol,  and  he  accompanied 
Terry’s  flute  in  such  a  realistic  way  that  the  listeners  were 
thrilled.  They  burst  out  into  applause  and  called  for 

more. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “we  would  like  to  oblige,  but 
we  diall  be  taken  for  wandering  street  minstrels  if  we 
entertain  further  in  this  public  spot.  You  can  see  that  we 
are  drawing  the  people  from  the  street.” 

“Come  inside,  then,”  shouted  one  man  who  was  known 
a-  a  great  millionaire.  “I'd  rather  hear  you  boys  sing 
than  the  best  opera  artists  in  this  country.” 

“Oh,  don’t  tell  us  that,”  said  Terry.  “We  shall  have 
swelled  heads  if  you  do.  Really  our  musical  talents  are  of 
the  simplest  kind.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  called  out  a  broker  in  the  crowd.  “You 
could  r:,ake  music  out  of  an  old  shoe.” 


“Well,  yes,  that’s  so,”  laughed  Terry.  “If  anyone  here 
has  such  an  article  1  will  try  and  make  it  discourse  music.” 

With  that,  a  young  and  very  pretty  girl  sprung  up  and 
declared  that  she  had  an  old  shoe  in  her  room,  and  she 
would  take  Terry  at  his  word  and  get  it. 

She  presently  returned  with  it,  and  Terry  saw  that  it 
was  not  so  old  either  and  of  a  very  dainty  size.  Fie  held 
it  up  comically,  and  said: 

“Well,  this  is  what  I  get  for  making  a  rash  statement. 
However,  if  you  will  come  inside,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my 
word.” 

So  they  went  into  the  hotel  and  then  Terry  placed  the 
shoe  to  his  lips  and  imitated  several  instruments  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  among  them  being  the  piccolo,  the 
flute,  the  mouth  organ  and  the  cornet.  It  was  certainly  a 
very  wonderful  exhibition  and  called  forth  cheers. 

The  Harper  House  guests,  however,  were  not  yet  satis¬ 
fied,  and  they  begged  the  boys  for  a  duet.  Of  course  Fred 
and  Terry  were  nothing  if  not  obliging,  so  they  rendered 
it  in  a  very  fine  fashion. 

After  all  was  over  Colonel  Algood  called  Fred  and 
Terry  aside  and  asked  them  about  the  coal  mine. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  you  have  a  fortune 
there  if  the  thing  is  rightly  handled.” 

“Colonel,”  said  Fred,  “I  believe  we  have,  and  we  in¬ 
tend  to  work  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  My  plan  is  to  form  a 
stock  company,  and  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  secure 
your  name  as  president  of  the  company.” 

“Fearnot,  that  is  a  very  great  honor,  and  you  may  count 
upon  me  if  you  cannot  find  someone  better  qualified  to  fill 
the  position.” 

“Oh,  that  is  not  possible,  and  we  will  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  settled.  I  believe  we  will  capitalize  the  enterprise  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 
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That  is  enough  at  first.  I  will  subscribe  for  half  that 
amount.” 

“Then  it  is  all  settled,”  said  Fred,  “for  Terry  and  I 
will  take  the  balance.  It  is  understood  that  any  of  us  may 

i 

dispose  of  our  stock  at  any  time.” 

“Oh,  certainly.  I  will  see  my  lawyer  to-day  about  the 
articles  of  incorporation.” 

Of  course  there  was  great  excitement  in  that  part  of 
the  country  when  the  report  was  circulated  that  the 

i 

Schultz  farm  had  proved  to  be  a  very  large  coal  mine. 

People  could  do  nothing  but  talk  about  the  matter,  and 
they  traveled  miles  to  see  it.  The  names  of  Fearnot  and 
Olcott  were  on  everyone’s  lips  and  their  fame  grew. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  by  either  Fred  or  Terry  from 
Gilson  or  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  Terry 


“Fred,  I  believe  those  villains  have  skipped  the  country, 
for  we  hear  nothing  from  them.” 

“Oh,  don’t  you  worry  about  that,  Terry.  I  know  Gilson 
too  well  to  believe  that  he  will  ever  drop  the  matter.  He 
is  just  lying  low  and  waiting  for  his  chance.” 

“Then  we  had  better  be  on  our  guard.” 
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“Oh,  yes,  for  he  is  a  very  treacherous  individual,  and 
we  will  never  know  when  he  may  attack  us.” 

Fred  felt  positive  that  Gilson  would  yet  try  to  carry  out 
his  plot  against  his  life,  and  he  was  determined  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  his  guard.  Already  men  had  been  put  to  work 
at  the  new  coal  mine  sinking  a  shaft  and  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  had  agreed  to  run  a  spur  track  to  the  mine. 

Fred  received  many  letters  of  congratulation  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  folks  at  Fredonia  wrote  express¬ 
ing  their  great  pleasure  at  the  boys’  success. 

“Well,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “our  trip  to  Iowa  Is  likely  to 
prove  quite  profitable,  after  all.  We  have  got  things  under 
way  here,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  turn  matters  over  to  Col¬ 
onel  Algood  I  suppose  we  can  arrange  to  return  home, 
and  I  declare  1  am  about  ready  to  go.” 

“By  George,  Fred,  it  is  very  kind  of  the  colonel  to  as¬ 
sume  all  the  care  and  the  direction  of  this  business  and 
allow7  us  to  remain  as  silent  partners.” 

“Oh,  well,  it  was  his  own  offer,  and,  as  for  that,  neither 
of  us  would  feel  like  binding  ourselves  down  to  a  business 
in  this  place,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  a  good  ar¬ 
rangement.” 

In  the  forming  of  the  new  company  this  plan  had  been 
adopted.  Fred  and  Terry  had  so  many  interests  in  the 
East  that  they  really  could  have  given  no  time  to  the 
development  of  the  coal  mine,  and  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  Colonel  Algood. 

The  colonel  agreed  to  assume  all  management  of  the 
mine  and  personally  direct  its  affairs,  allowing  Fred  and 
Terry  to  remain  silent  partners,  with  an  equal  share  in 
the  profits.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  fine  arrangement. 

“Now7,  you  boys  are  still  heart  and  fancy  free,”  laughed 
the  colonel.  “I  shall  of  course  establish  the  main  office  in 
Chicago  and  send  my  representative  over  here  occasionally 
to  see  that  matters  are  all  right.  You  need  w7orry  none 
about  the  business  and  your  dividends  will  be  remitted  to 
you  regularly.  But  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  visit  us 
occasionally.” 

“Colonel,  you  may  be  sure  we  will  do  that,”  said  Fred, 
warmly.  “It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  treat  us  so  hand¬ 
somely,  and  we  shall  not  forget  it.” 

The  mining  company  was  now  placed  on  a  business  foot¬ 
ing,  and  there  w*as  really  no  reason  why  the  boys  should 
remain  West  any  longer  unless  they  shpuld  so  desire. 

In  fact,  Evelyn  had  received  a  letter  from  her  mother, 
in  which  she  had  expressed  a  wish  that  she  would  come 
home  before  long,  and  in  showing  the  letter  to  the  boys 
Evelyn  said : 

“Really,  I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  remain  longer  away. 
At  least  I  ought  to  go  home,  and  I  hope  you  boys  w7ill  go 
with  me.” 

“Well,  Evelyn,”  said  Fred,  “I  think  so  myself.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  cannot,  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
So  far  as  that  goes,  w7e  are  not  needed  here  at  all  now.” 

“My,  my!  that  will  be  jolly,  and  I  want  also  to  say  that 
I  received  a  fine  letter  from  Bessie  Travis  at  Arlingford. 
She  says  the  Dauntless  boys  a  re  never  done  talking  about 
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'you  and  the  wonderful  games  of  baseball  you  played  with 
them.” 

“By  George!  we  did  have  a  good  time  at  Arlingford, 
Terry,  and  I  enjoyed  those  games  of  ball.” 

“She  says  that  Tom  is  at  present  busy  with  the  football 
team,”  declared  Evelyn.  “They  expect  to  turn  out  a 
great  eleven,  and  he  intimated  that  they  w7ould  be  glad  to 
offer  any  inducements  to  get  you  boys  up  there  to  play.” 

Terry  whistled  softly  and  Fred  hummed  a  tune.  They 
looked  at  each  other,  and  Fred  said: 

“Dear,  my  real  weakness  is  football.  I  just  love  the 
game,  and  so  does  Terry.  I  believe  we’ll  have  to  visit  Tom 
and  play  at  least  one  or  two  games  with  the  boys.” 

“Fred,  we’ll  do  it,”  sung  out  Terry.  “I  tell  you  foot¬ 
ball  is  the  boss  of  all  games.” 

Of  course  Evelyn  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  she 
said  that  she  would  write  Bessie  Travis  at  once  and  tell 
her  of  the  decision  made. 

“See  here,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  tell  her  that  it  is  a  sure 
thing,  but  simply  say  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  come  up. 
Do  you  see?” 

“All  right,”  assented  Evelyn;  “1  know7,  of  course,  that 
something  might  happen  to  prevent.” 

Fred  and  Terry  now7  prepared  to  take  their  leave  of 
Rock  Island,  and  the  guests  at  the  hotel  all  gathered  to 
say  goodby  and  to  express  their  regrets  that  they  were 
going. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  as  he  shook  hands  with  them  all, 
“I  must  say  that  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
we  have  had  a  fine  time  here.  We  are  glad  to  have-  met 
you  all,  and  we  hope  to  meet  you  again.” 

After  the  farewells,  Fred  and  Terrv  and  Evelyn  were 
escorted  to  the  depot  by  the  Algoods,  and  the  colonel 
wrung  their  hands  and  said : 

“You  will  hear  from  me  often,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
forget  your  promise  to  come  out  and  visit  us.” 

“You  may  be  sure  we  will  not  forget  it,”  said  Fred. 

Then  they  boarded  the  Chicago  Pullman  and  were  soon 
bowling  on  their  wav  to  Chicago.  Evelvn  contented  her- 
self  w7ith  a  book,  and  Fred  and  Terrv  talked  over  their 
experiences  and  had  many  a  good  laugh  over  them. 

“We  can  laugh  about  it  now7,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “but 
when  I  was  in  that  wretched  hole  in  the  ground,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  with  that  confounded  big  executioner, 
with  his  sword,  standing  over  me,  I  felt  pretty  shaky.  I 
was  sure  that  it  wras  all  up  with  me.” 

“Well,  Fred,  I  don't  wonder!  It  was  certainly  a  close 
call.  1  shall  never  feel  safe,  though,  till  that  Gilson  is 
behind  bars.” 

“Terry,  wre  have  not  seen  the  last  of  him.” 

“Fred,  I  believe  you.” 

“Yes,  for  he  is  a  very  vindictive  scoundrel,  and  he  feels 
sore  over  his  defeat  and  he  will  not  rest  in  an  effort  to  get 
even.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  sensation  to  know  that 
you  are  hunted  for  your  life.” 

“No,  that  is  a  fact,”  admitted  Terrv. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

V 

CONCLUSION. 

When  they  reached  Chicago  they  went  as  usual  to  the 
Palmer  House*  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered  the  hotel 
lobby  than  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  some  old 
friends,  and  Evelyn  especially  was  fairly  seized  by  some 
young  women  and  carried  away  bodily. 

,  They  insisted  that  she  must  visit  them  and  take  part  in 
■ome  social  affairs.  Evelyn  assured  them  that  this  would 
be*  a  very  great  pleasure,  but  that  she  must  really  proceed 
on  her  way  home  to  F  redonia  on  the  following  day. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  one  of  the  young  women,  who  was 
a  well-known  society  bud,  “you  will  promise  us,  "won’t  you, 
that  Miss  Olcott  will  stay.” 

“My  dear,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  am  not  yet  the  proud 
arbiter  of  Miss  Olcott’s  fortunes  or  wishes,  and  she  is  still 
mistress  of  her  own  desires.” 

“By  George !  that  is  well  said,”  said  Terry,  with  a 
laugh.  “You  got  out  of  that  scrape  without  involving 
either  yourself  or  Evelyn.” 

“Oh,  I  am  a  diplomat,  no  doubt,”  laughed  Fred.  “Mind 
you,  Terry,  there  is  nothing  I  would  like  better  than  to 
stay  here  and  enjoy  the  company  of  these  young  people, 
for  I  am  as  young  as  they  are.” 

“Oh,  well,  Fred,  of  course  it  is  simply  impossible.  We 
are  due  in  Fredonia  now,  and  if  we  visit  Arlingford  there 
will  be  none  too  much  time.” 

“Terry,  you  are  right.” 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry  were  sitting  in  the  hotel 
lobby  when  a  messenger  boy  came  in,  and  being  directed 
to  where  Fred  was  sitting  handed  him  a  message. 

“Hello,  Fred!”  said  Terry.  “Who  is  that  from?” 

“Why,  I  can’t  imagine.  Hello!  this  is  queer.”  The 
message  read: 

“My  Dear  Fearnot: 

“I  am  at  death’s  door  at  the  address  below.  There  is 
no  hope  for  me,  as  the  doctors  say,  and  I  am  expiating  the 
crimes  of  a  very  wicked  career.  But  before  I  go  I  feel 
that  I  must  see  you  and  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  if 
you  will  come  to  me  on  receipt  of  this,  for  there  are  some 
things  I  would  like  to  tell  you.  Yours,  Gilson.” 

Terry  whistled  softly  and  looked  at  Fred,  and  then  he 
reread  the  message. 

“Well,  Fred,  that  puts  him  out  of  the  way,  and  you  can 
feel  safe  at  least  after  he  is  gone.” 

“Yes,  Terry,  but,  though  he  is  my  worst  enemy,  I  would 
do  wron<r  not  to  20  and  see  him.” 

Fred  left  the  Palmer  House,  and  he  saw  that  the  ad¬ 
dress  gave  a  very  wretched  street  in  the  slums  of  Chicago. 
H  did  not  occur  to  him  as  at  all  strange  that  Gilson  should 
1*  in  such  a  locality,  for  he  knew  the  villain  was  down  on 
hi*  luck,  and  8“  he  walked  along  he  felt  only  the  deepest 
pity  for  the  wretch. 


Fred  soon  turned  into  the  street  named  in  the  message, 
and  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  a  small 
court  to  reach  the  door.  But  he  rapped  on  the  door  and  a 
voice  inside  called  out : 

“Come  in !” 

Fred  pushed  open  the  door,  and  he  saw  a  wretched  hall¬ 
way.  At  the  lower  end  was  another  door,  partly  ajar,  and 
lie  saw  the  tattered  counterpane  of  a  bed,  and  the  same 
voice  said: 

“Come  in  this  way.  I  can’t  go  out  there  to  you.” 

Fred  entered  the  hallway  and  started  for  the  open  door. 
But  the  instant  he  did  so  the  door  behind  him  slammed, 
and  instantly  from  doorways  on  either  side  there  sprung 
several  men  with  revolvers  leveled  at  him. 

“  Good  Lord !  it’s  a  trap  1 7  he  gasped. 

Then  he  heard  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  Gilson  walked  out 
from  an  inner  room  and  said : 

“Hello,  Fearnot!  Wre  meet  again!” 

“Well,  it  seems  so,”  said  Fred,  coolly.  “I  received  your 
message.” 

“It  was  obliging  of  you  to  answer.” 

“Well,  you  see,  I  have  not  wholly  lost  my  faith  in  man¬ 
kind,  and  I  reckoned  that  you  had  some  honor  left  ir  you. 
I  guess  I  reckoned  without  a  host.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  did,  Fearnot.  But  I  told  you  that 
there  would  be  a  settling  time  for  us,  and  it  seems  to  have 
come.” 

“What  is  your  game?” 

“Fearnot,  do  you  need  to  ask  that?  Don’t  you  know  I 
have  sworn  to  kill  you  ?” 

“Yes,  I  have  heard  you  say  that  before,  but  I  thought 
you  might  have  changed  your  mind.” 

“You  don’t  know  me,  for  when  I  fix  a  purpose,  I  never 
depart  from  it.  You  are  certainly  doomed  to  death.” 

“That  is  very  distressing.  I  hope  if  you  really  mean  to 
kill  me  that  you  will  make  the  agony  mercifully  short.” 

At  that  Gilson  laughed  fiendishly. 

“Oh,  you  needn't  flatter  yourself.  The  death  I  have 
selected  for  you  is  the  worst  that  can  be  suffered  by  man. 
Do  you  remember  the  time  you  switched  me  on  the  bare 
back?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  do,  and  I  believe  you  deserved  it.” 

“Again,  do  you  recall  the  fight  we  had  when  you  pound¬ 
ed  me  so  brutally?” 

“I  remember  giving  you  a  thrashing,  which  you  invited 
yourself.” 

Gilson  laughed  jeeringly. 

“Oh,  well,  you  may  talk,”  he  said;  “but  that  makes  no 
difference.  I’m  going  to  carry  out  my  vow  and  kill  you, 
but  it  shall  be  a  death  that  will  make  your  blood  run  cold. 
I  am  going  to  tie  you  up  in  this  old  tinder  box  of  a  house 
and  set  it  on  fire.  You  will  burn  up  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.” 

Fred  felt  a  chill  of  horror,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  nerv'\ 
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and  he  faced  the  villain  unflinchingly. 

“So  that  is  your  purpose?” 

“Yes,  it  is.” 

“Well,  Gilson,  il  is  worthy  of  you,  and  of  course  1  can 
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now  see  my  mistake  in  not  turning  you  over  to  the  law 
instead  of  allowing  you  to  go  free.  \ou  will  give  me 
credit  for  being  merciful  to  you.” 

“Oh,  talk  that  to  the  marines!  It  was  not  convenient 
for  you  to  turn  me  over  to  the  law,  or  you'd  have  done  it. 
You  can't  fool  me.” 

“You  are  a  wretch!” 

“All  right  1”  laughed  the  villain.  “I  am  too  smart  for 
you,  just  the  same.  You  cheated  me  out  of  my  property 
and  ruined  my  life,  and  I  mean  to  have  my  revenge,  and 
it  will  be  a  sweet  one,  too.” 

With  that,  the  villain  turned  to  his  men  and  said : 

“Seize  him  and  tie  him  up  to  the  staircase.  Bring  in 
that  can  of  oil  and  sprinkle  the  floor  with  it.” 

Instantly  the  six  rough  men  sprung  forward.  Like 
lightning,  Fred’s  fists  shot  out  and  two  of  them  went  to 
the  floor.  He  made  ^n  effort  to  reach  the  door,  but  there 
were  too  many  against  him,  and  he  was  forced  back. 

Fred  fought  like  a  demon.  He  fairly  hammered  the 
rough  men,  but  there  were  certainly  too  many  for  him, 
and  at  last  they  bore  him  to  the  floor  by  weight  of  num¬ 
bers  and  held  him. 

Pretty  quick  Fred  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  placed 
against  the  railing.  Then  a  man  ran  in  with  a  can  of  oil 
and  began  to  pour  it  on  the  floor.  Fred  had  now  begun  to 
yell  for  help,  and  so  lustily  that  a  big  gag  was  stuffed  in 
his  mouth.  He  was  now  in  a  very  bad  position  and  despair 
came  over  him. 

Gilson  now  went  up  and  shook  his  fist  in  Fred’s  face 
and  snarled : 

“Fearnot,  we  are  square  at  last.  You  will  be  ashes  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  the  score  is  even.  I  will  never  be 
content  while  you  live.” 

The  fellow  Bill  scratched  a  match  and  bent  down  to 
touch  the  oiled  wood. 

Just  at  that  last  moment  there  was  a  thundering  crash 
on  the  door.  The  fellow  dropped  his  match  and  it  went 
out : 

“Furies!”  yelled  Gilson.  “It’s  the  police  and  we’ve  got 
to  get  out.  But  I'll  finish  him  in  another  way.” 

The  villain  pulled  a  knife  and  rushed  at  Fred.  But  in 
that  instant  the  rotten  old  door  went  hurling  from  its 
hinges  and  a  piece  of  it  struck  Gilson  in  the  temple  and 
laid  him  out  senseless.  Fred  saw  Terrv  coming  in  over 
the  debris  with  fury  in  his  face.  Terry  made  for  the  re¬ 
treating  villains,  and,  overtaking  one,  he  dealt  him  an 
awful  blow  behind  the  ear  that  rendered  him  unconscious. 
Then  he  set  sail  for  the  others,  but  they  had  all  escaped 
by  a  rear  door. 

Terry  turned  back,  and,  rushing  up  to  Fred,  cut  his 
bonds. 

“Great  Scott !  It’s  lucky  for  you.  Fred,  that  I  sur¬ 
mised  all  this,  or  you'd  now  be  in  Paradise.  I  reckoned 
after  you  left  it  might  be  a  trap,  so§I  followed.  I  waited 
for  you  to  come  out  and  then  I  crept  up  to  the  door  and 
listened  and  I  heard  that  scoundrel  giving  the  order  to 
touch  the  match.” 


Terry  was  in  one  of  his  frenzies,  and  Fred  had  all  he 
could  do  to  calm  him  down. 

Terry  had  released  Fred  now,  and  as  Gilson  was  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  coming  to,  'Terry  bent  down  and  tied  his 
hands.  He  also  secured  the  other  villain,  and  Fred  said: 

“I  will  call  the  police,  Terry.  This  looks  very  much 
like  the  end  of  the  game.” 

Fred  rushed  out  and  soon  came  back  with  a  couple  of 
officers.  The  arrest  was  made,  and  a  short  w’hile  later  the 
villains  were  on  their  way  to  the  police  station  in  the 
patrol  wagon.  • 

Fred  and  Terry  went  down  also  to  enter  a  complaint, 
but  the  moment  the  sergeant  at  the  desk  set  eyes  on  Gil¬ 
son  he  whistled  faintly  and  then  took  up  a  photograph 
and  looked  at  it. 

He  handed  it  to  Fred  and  Terry  and  they  saw’  it  w*as  the 
advertisement  of  a  very  noted  murderer  wrho  had  gone 
West  some  years  before.  The  likeness  was  that  of  Gilson. 

“You  may  appear  against  him  if  you  wish  on  your 
charge,  but  i’f  I  wrere  you  I  w’ould  not  do  so,  for  it  is  not 
necessary.  The  present  charge  vof  murder  which  holds 
against  him  will  dispose  of  him,  and  I  don't  think  you 
will  need  to  fear  him  any  longer.” 

“Well,  that  is  surely  a  relief  to  me,”  said  Fred.  “It  is 
not  pleasant  to  know7  that  someone  is  on  your  track  seek¬ 
ing  your  life.” 

Fred  and  Terry  left  the  station  and  went  back  to  the 
Palmer  House.  Evelyn  nearly*  fainted  wThen  she  heard 
the  story,  but  it  w’as  a  joyful  reflection  to  her  that  the 
villain  wras  in  jail,  wrhere  he  could  do  no  further  harm. 

“Oh,  well,”  she  said.  “Everything  has  come  out  for 
the  best.  I  shall  feel  better  than  as  if  Gilson  w’as  at 
large.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Terry.  “All  around  we  have  reason  to 
feel  pretty  good.  I  know  we  shall  receive  large  dividends 
from  our  bituminous  coal  mine,  and  wre  shall  soon  be  back 
home  safe  and  sound  and  happy.  After  all,  the  trip  has 
been  quite  a  success.” 

“It  certainly  has,”  assented  Fred.  “Don’t  we  always 
manage  to  wrin  success,  Terry?”  • 

“Well,  so  far  we  certainlv  have,”  answered  Terry. 
“And  I  believe  it  w’ill  depend  upon  ourselves  whether  it 
wTill  continue  or  not.” 

“Oh,  it  will  continue,”  said  Evelyn,  confidently.  “I 
don't  believe  you  boys  can  fail  in  anything.” 

That  made  Fred  and  Terry  laugh. 

THE  END.  ] 

Bead  “FEED  FEABNOT’S  FOOTBALL  BOY’S;  OB, 
WINNING  ON  THE  GRIDIRON,”  which  will  be  the  ' 
next  number  (410)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  yEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGiC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  IIOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anv- 
l>ody  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  voun* 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject* 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letter*! 
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THE  STAGE. 

W  Nl'W  Y°KK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
QMUinmg  a  g  ttt  M\ru»ty  of  .the  lau>st  jokes  used  by  the 
*>o  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 


N\x  41 
BOOK.— 

xr.^s:  famous  end  men 
•Jr.*  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  4-\  l’UE  HOYS  OF  M  \\ 


YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 


»-  .  5  .  — ....  .1  .Ui  oriaaatitt. —  .  -  10  W  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de- 

vcn:a;nmg  a  .aneu  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  ^a,os*  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
aco  Ittsh.  A  iso  enit^  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse-  sources  lor  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


B>?nt  and  amateur  shows 


nniiing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  ^  ^  EEOONS  JOKES.-— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  co.iection  of  songs,  jokes,  couundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  bov  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  i9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage:  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
S^nic  Artis  and  I  roperty  Man.  t By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  Gl  S  WILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window'  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  homo.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pasrry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOWT  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
latest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 
\o.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY. — A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  „  ,  , 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  eR‘*TTT^Tt^_  ^  . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
And  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounee,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE— It 

a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  . 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  appro\od  methods  of  ap- 
pca^ing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

in  the  drawing-ro«m. 

DECLAMATION. 

<o  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
—Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  n»»,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect.  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

wRfc  many  standard  reading#. 


No.  31.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  foaS* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  frona 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  iu  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  11 - 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
Handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  aii  popular  square 

(Jan 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  eiwiette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  noT  gen¬ 
erally  knowm. 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  wmll  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  thi 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  hooks  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  IIOAV  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.’ 50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

$fo.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  firew'orks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi» 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups*, essences,  etc«  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BfcCOME  AN’  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

1IlNm138.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

Ne.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and.  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  6T  ^OW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— ^  staining  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  tho  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Conii 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  $ 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 

A  COMPLETE  STORY  EVERY  WEEK 

Price  5  Cents  BY  THE  BEST  authors  Price  5  Cents 

VT  HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED  COVERS  32-PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

Interesting  Stories  of  Adventure  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 


DT  TAKE  NOTICE! 

This  handsome  weekly  contains  intensely  interesting  stories  of  adventure  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Each  number  is  replete  with  rousing  situations  and  lively  incidents.  The  heroes  are 
bright,  manly  fellows,  who  overcome  all  obstacles  by  sheer  force  of  brains  and  grit  and  win  well- 
merited  success.  We  have  secured  a  staff  of  new  authors,  who  write  these  stories  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  reader.  Each  number  has  a  handsome  col¬ 
ored  illustration  made  by  the  most  expert  artists.  Large  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  to  make 
this  one  of  the  best  weeklies  ever  published.  :  :  :  :  :  : 
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1  Smashing  the  Auto  Record;  or,  Bart  Wilson  at  the  Speed 

Lever.  By  Edward  N.  Fox. 

2  Off  the  Ticker;  or,  Fate  at  a  Moment’s  Notice.  By  Tom 

Dawson. 

3  From  Cadet  to  Captain;  or,  Dick  Danford’s  West  Point 

Nerve.  By  Lieut.  J.  J.  Barry. 

4  The  Get-There  Boys;  or,  Making  Things  Hum  in  Hon¬ 

duras.  By  Fred  Warburton. 

5  Written  in  Cipher;  or.  The  Skein  Jack  Barry  Unravelled. 

By  Prof.  Oliver  Owens. 

6  The  No-Good  Boys;  or.  Downing  a  Tough  Name.  By  A. 

Howard  De  Witt. 

7  Kicked  off  the  Earth;  or,  Ted  Trim’s  Hard  Luck  Cure. 

By  Rob  Roy. 

8  Doing  it  Quick;  or,  Ike  Brown’s  Hustle  at  Panama.  By 

Captain  Hawthorn,  U.  S.  N. 

9  In  the  ’Frisco  Earthquake;  or,  Bob  Brag’s  Day  of  Ter¬ 

ror.  By  Prof.  Oliver  Owens. 

10  We,  Us  &  Co.;  or,  Seeing  Life  with  a  Vaudeville  Show. 

By  Edward  N.  Fox. 

11  Cut  Out  for  an  Officer;  or,  Corporal  Ted  in  the  Philip¬ 

pines.  By  Lieut.  J.  J.  Barry. 

12  A  Fool  for  Luck;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Turned  Boss.  By 

Fred  Warburton. 


13  The  Great  Gaul  “Beat”;  or,  Phil  Winston’s  Start  in  Re¬ 

porting.  By  A.  Howard  De  Witt. 

14  Out  for  Gold;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Knew  the  Difference.  By 

Tom  Dawson. 

15  The  Boy  Who  Balked;  or,  Bob  Brisbane’s  Big  Kick.  By 

Frank  Irving. 

16  Slicker  than  Silk;  or.  The  Smoothest  Boy  Alive.  By 

Rob  Roy. 

17  The  Keg  of  Diamonds;  or.  After  the  Treasure  of  the 

Caliphs.  By  Tom  Dawson. 

18  Sandow,  Junior;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Looked  Puny.  By 

Prof.  Oliver  Owens. 

19  Won  by  Bluff;  or,  Jack  Mason’s  Marble  Face.  By  Frank 

Irving. 

20  On  the  Lobster  Shift;  or,  The  Herald’s  Star  Reporter.  By 

A.  Howard  De  Witt. 

21  Under  the  Vendetta’s  Steel;  or,  A  Yankee  Boy  in  Corsica. 

By  Lieut.  J.  J.  Barry. 

22  Too  Green  to  Burn;  or.  The  Luck  of  Being  a  Boy.  By 

Rob  Roy. 
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L  AT  1C  ST  ISSUES: 

Fred  Fearnot  Among  tlie  Mexicans  :  or,  Evelyn  and  the  I.rigands. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Engineer;  or,  Beating  the  train 
Wreckers. 


Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Hornets”  ;  or,  The  League  that  bought 
to  Down  Him.  .  ,,  '  . 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cheeky  Dude;  or,  A  Shallow  Youth  from 
Brooklyn.  „ 

Fred  Fearnot  in  a  Death  Trap;  or.  Lost  in  lhe  Mammoth  Caves. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Itancher ;  or,  The  (lamest  Lad  m 
Tbx&s 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stage  Driver  ;  or,  The  Man  YY  ho  Understood 
Horses.  .  ,,  0. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Change  of  Front  ;  or,  Staggering  the  YY  all  Street 
Brokers.  , .  ,  ,  „ 

Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Ranch,  And  How  He  and  Terry  Managed  it 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lariat  Thrower  ;  or,  Beating  the  Champion 
of  the  YY'est. 


Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Swindling  Trustee  ;  or,  Saving  a  YY  idow  s 
Little  Fortune. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Wild”  Cowboys,  And  the  Fun  He  Had  YY’ i t h 
Them. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Money  Queen"  ;  or,  Exposing  a  Female 
Sharper. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Bard:  or.  Striking  it  Rich  in  the  Hills. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Railroad  Gang  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Fight  for 
Life. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mad  Miner  ;  or,  The  Gold  Thieves  of  the 
Rockies. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Trouble ;  or,  Terry  Olcott's  Vow  of  Y'engeance. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  in  YY'hite;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 
Steamboat. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Herder  ;  or,  The  Masked  Band  of  the 
Plain*. 

Fxed  Fearnot  in  Hard  Luck  ;  or,  Roughing  it  in  the  Silver  Dig¬ 
gings. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Indian  Guide:  or.  The  Abduction  of  a  Beau¬ 
tiful  Girl. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Search  for  Terry,  and  Terry’s  Faith  in  Him. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Temperance  Man ;  or.  Butting  Down  the 
Rum  Sellers. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Fight  for  his  Life  :  or.  The  Cunning  that  Bulled 
Him  Through. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  YVild  Beast  Tamer;  or,  A  Week  YY'ith  a 
Circus. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fiddlers'  Convention  ;  or.  The  Music  that 
Buzzlet>  the  Musicians. 

Fred  Fearnot's  YY'all  Stroet  Game ;  or,  Beating  the  Brokers. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  YY’ i  1  d  Mustang;  or  A  Chase  of  Thb 
Days. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boasting  Cowboy ;  or.  Teaching  a  Bra 
gart  a  Lesson. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  School  Boy:  or,  The  Brightest  Lad  in  ' 
York. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Teamster;  or,  A  Hot  Time  on  the  Claim 

*  red  fearnot  and  the  Renegade;  or.  The  Man  YYho  Defied  Bui  ts 

lied  fearnot  and  the  Boor  Boy;  or,  The  Dime  that  Made  a  1  or- 
tune.  • 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Treasure  Hunt  !  or,  After  the  Aztec’s  Gold 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cowboy  King;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  “Bad” 
Men. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Ro  ring  Bill”  ;  or.  The  YVickedest  Boy  in  the 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Brospector ;  or.  The  Secret  Band  of 
Indian  Gulch. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker’s  Boy;  or.  The  Lad  YYho  Cornered 
the  Market. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  of  Grit;  or,  Forcing  His  YY'ay  to  th  • 
Top. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Diamond  Queen;  or,  Helping  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  YY’hite  Masks;  or.  Chasing  the  Chicago 
Stranglers. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Sandy-Licks  :  or.  Taming  a  “Bad”  Man. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Drunkard's  Sou  ;  or,  A  Hot  Fight  Again*. 

Rum. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Snake-Charmer;  or,  Out  YY'ith  the  Clrc:.> 
Fakirs. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Bony  Express :  or,  A  Rough  Ride  in  Texas.  • 

Fred  Fearnot  Held  Back  ;  or.  The  Time  Terry  Failed  Him. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tough  Trio;  or,  Keeping  the  Ceace  at  Gold 
Bar. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Nobody's  Boy"  ;  or,  Helping  Along  an  Orphan. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Bromise ;  or.  Helping  a  Drunkards  Boy. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hunted  Man;  or,  Solving  a  Queer  Mystery. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  of  Gold  ;  or,  The  Female  “YY'izard  ’  of 

YY'all  Street. 


Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 
Street  Shai 
Fred  Fearnot’ 
Fred  Fearnot’ 
Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 


ana  oncie  josn;  or.  having  tne  uia  iiumcsuuu 
and  "Long  Luke"  ;  or.  The  Toughest  Man 
on  the  Diamond ;  or,  Playing  Pennant 
and  the  Silver  Syndicate ;  or,  Beating 
ks 

s  Conquering  Stroke  ;  or,  YY’inning  the  Silver 
s  Summer  Camp  ;  or,  Hunting  in  the  North 
s  Baseball  Boys ;  or.  Playing  in  the  League, 
and  the  “YVharf  Rats"  ;  or,  Solving  a  North  River 


in  Texas. 
Ball. 

the  YY’all 


Sculls 

YY’oods. 


Fr^1  Fearnot  and  His  No-Hit  Game  :  or,  Striking  out  the  Cham¬ 
pions. 

F  earnot  and  the  Boot-Black;  or.  Giving  a  Boor  Boy  1 1 i s 

Rights. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Puzzling  Curves;  or.  Fooling  the  League  Bats¬ 
men. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Triple  Play;  or,  How  He  and  Terry  YY'on  the  i 
Game. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Ned,  The  Newsy”  ;  or.  The  Sharpest  Boy  in  i 
New  York. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  t'he  Farmer's  Boy;  or,  A  Greenhorn  from  the 
Country. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  YY'hite  Moose:  or.  Out  on  a  Strange  Hunt. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Swim  for  Life;  or,  How  He  Fooled  His  Foes. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Grafters;  or.  Trailing  the  East  Side 
Crooks. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bell-Boy  :  or.  The  Great  Hotel  Robbery. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Council  of  Ten;  or.  The  Blot  Against  IBs 
Life. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Football  Boys;  or.  YY'inning  on  the  Gridiron. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 
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I  RANK  I  OITSI’A ,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  NTew  i  ork. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  ^  which  please  send  me: 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WTN.  Nos .  j . ;j( 

“  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY.  Nos . 

“  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY.  Nos...' . : . 

“  TTTE  LIBEBTY  BOYS  OF  ’70.  Tos . . 

“  ULTT0K  AND  LUCK  Nog.  ...i  . 1 ...... ......  * 

“  SECRET  SERVICE  VNoc . ).  [  [  YY. .  ’  *  *  *  ]  j 

u  Ten-Cent  Rand  BeoVc.  No« .  . . . . . 
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